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N EVALUATING the relationship between any commu- 
nity and its library at least two things of fundamental im- 
portance must be taken into consideration. First in social 
importance, perhaps, is the inclination to read on the part of the 
residents themselves. Theoretically, at least, this consideration 
must be logically prior to the establishment of the library itself, 
although it is certainly conceivable that the presence of the li- 
brary will lead to an inclination to read. One would expect the 
history of the American library to shed some light on the ques- 
tion of actual priority, but quite often the establishment of the 
library has represented the enthusiasm of a small group imbued 
with the faith that a library in a community was a good thing. 
Thus, the presence of a library in a community cannot be taken 
as evidence that the residents are convinced of its necessity. 
The second consideration must be the library itself. Whether 
the library in any given community results from a social de- 
mand, or represents an attempt to encourage or stimulate pub- 
lic reading, its success must depend upon the facilities available, 
primarily in terms of reading matter. Clearly a poorly-equipped 
library is at best a feeble stimulus to reading of any kind; at 
worst it fails completely to perform a function of any social sig- 
nificance whatever. 
Although it may at once be granted that the social impor- 
tance of the library must be measured in terms of the use to 
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which it is put, it is clear that use must depend perhaps in 
greatest measure upon the books available. As any librarian 
knows, mere numbers are not enough; the necessity of a collec- 
tion of books representing a wide range of interests and respect- 
able qualitative standards is too obvious to require elaboration. 
Nor is it necessary to dwell upon the presence of qualitative as 
well as quantitative distinctions between libraries. In short, the 
potentialities for library service, dependent as they are in great 
measure upon the facilities available, will vary in direct propor- 
tion to such facilities. 

The measurement of differences in potentialities for library 
service constituted the most important aspect of this investiga- 
tion.’ We proposed to learn how the public libraries of the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area compared with one another with respect 
to the type of book service they were prepared to offer. To this 
end it was necessary to adopt comparable standards and meas- 
urements. Each library was examined to determine which titles 
of those included in the following lists it held: (1) The 4.L.A. 
catalog, 1926-31; (2) Booklist books, 1932; (3) A list of selected 
reference books; and (4) A list of selected non-fiction. 

The 4.L.A. catalog and Booklist books are standard lists suff- 
ciently well known to obviate description. The list of selected 
reference books was based on the Mudge list of one hundred 
minimum books for a reference collection and the Illinois Libra- 
ry Extension list of recommended reference books for the small 
library. The compilation was made by Miss Helen Darsie, for- 
merly of the technology division of the Cleveland Public Libra- 
ry and assistant chief of the technology department of the Seat- 
tle Public Library, and Mr. Lee Wachtel, formerly of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, both students at the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago at the time of the investiga- 
tion. The list as used contained 247 titles. 

The list of selected non-fiction was compiled to determine the 

* In January, 1934, the Chicago Library Club sponsored a survey of public libraries 
in the Chicago metropolitan area, the actual investigation being carried out under the 
supervision of the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago. Data were 


collected pertaining to organization, support, resources, and services of most of the 
libraries in the area. 
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extent to which libraries purchase books which, though con- 
sidered intrinsically valuable, are expensive. A number of per- 
sons co-operated in the construction of this list. Books in the 
sciences were suggested by Mr. Jerome Wilcox of the John Cre- 
rar Library; books in art, by Miss Etheldred Abbot of the Art 
Institute Library; in history and biography, by Mrs. Gertrude 
Jenkins, assistant librarian of the Legler Regional Branch, 
Chicago. These individuals were asked to suggest titles which 
they considered worth while from the standpoint of subject 
matter, but which were priced at five dollars or more. The 290 
titles submitted were arranged in a single alphabetical list. 

Because of the use of the 4.L.4. catalog, 1926-31, and Book- 
list books, 7932, the emphasis in this investigation was very 
definitely upon the more recent publications; that is, books pub- 
lished since 1926. Quite possibly, there may be libraries having 
a meager representation of such books, but yet so well equipped 
with other materials that they are in a position to offer service 
altogether satisfactory to their communities. But such libra- 
ries, if indeed they exist, differ so markedly from the typical 
that upon them definitely rests the burden of proof. However, 
even if we are not justified in saying that a library poor in recent 
books is by virtue of that fact a poor library, neither may we say 
that a library rich in recent materials is therefore a good library. 
It depends of course upon what the library is attempting to do. 
In placing so much emphasis on the recent publications we were 
guided by the conviction that the provision of such books con- 
stitutes a legitimate charge on the public library. Briefly, our 
story of book collections is not the whole story, but it unques- 
tionably is extensive enough to reveal many of the most signifi- 
cant details. 


ANALYSIS OF BOOK HOLDINGS 


The following question is implicit throughout this entire dis- 
cussion of book collections: What are the possibilities for any 
resident of any community to secure recent, desirable books and 
reference services on a wide variety of subjects? Perhaps even 
more important, from the standpoint of the library, would be 
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an evaluation based on this question: How many recent, desir- 
able books may a library of a certain size and with a certain 
budget be expected to have, based on the performance of 
comparable libraries? Such an evaluation will later be under- 
taken; at the moment we shall be concerned solely with the con- 
sideration of reading facilities available to residents of the re- 
spective communities. 

A. L. A. catalog, 1926—31.—The A. L. A. catalog, 1926-31, lists 
approximately 3,000 titles, of which 2,711 are included in the 
section for adults. Of the eighty-one libraries included in the 
survey, all but two maintained catalogs sufficiently complete to 
enable us to check them to see how many and which titles listed 
in the 4. L. 4. catalog were represented.? The range was wide, 
one library owning 2,012 of the titles and another only 60. For 
the entire group of 78 the average was 581; that is to say, the 
average library in our group owned approximately one-fifth of 
the books listed. Ranking first was a library which had three- 
fourths of the titles, then came one with few more than half. 
Altogether, only four had as many as half. On the other hand, 
almost one-fourth of the libraries had fewer than 10 per cent of 
the listed books. 

Offhand it is difficult to know precisely what these figures 
mean. Do they cast a serious reflection upon the quality of 
book selection in the libraries? Do they suggest a definition of 
“adequate book service” which has not been generally recog- 
nized or, at least, which has been omitted from our present con- 
ception? Are they to be explained by the curtailment in book 
funds within recent years? Are we justified in expecting the li- 
braries to make a better showing? Or, is there something radi- 
cally wrong with our criterion? Clearly, the last question must 
be settled first, for upon it all the others depend. 

Let us ask, then, is the 4. L. 4. catalog, 1926-31, a valid 
measure of the libraries’ holdings for the period covered in that 


2 Although the main collection of the Chicago Public Library was checked, the find- 
ings are omitted from this analysis. The conditions affecting the Chicago Public Library 
collection were so different from those under which the great majority of the libraries in 
the area operated that to include it would lead to serious distortion. However, twenty- 
three branches of the Chicago system were included. 
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list? Theoretically, as has been pointed out, it may be contend- 
ed that a public library may have relatively few of the titles in a 
bibliography like the 4. L. 4. catalog and yet have an excellent 
book collection. This contention would deny the library’s obli- 
gation to maintain an up-to-date collection, or else it would 
question the inclusiveness of the 4. L. 4. catalog. The first al- 
ternative is based on opinion and is very definitely that of a 
minority, if, indeed, it be held at all. The second alternative in- 
volves a question of fact. The 4. L. 4. catalog is based on “the 
entries in the Booklist, Book review digest, Standard catalog, and 
the bulletins of public libraries.”” Preliminary lists were sent to 
many libraries for their advice as to whether listed titles were 
to be included in the Catalog or not. Certainly the final list is an 
instrument representing the judgment of librarians and not the 
opinion of any one person. Undoubtedly many worthy titles 
have been omitted, but, by and large, the most important books 
from the standpoint of content and literary quality have been 
included. 

A letter from Miss Marion Horton, the compiler of the 
A. L. A. catalog, offers further evidence concerning the methods 
employed in constructing the list. She says: 

I do not think another list of three thousand books of the same value could 
be made for that period. The list was an attempt to strike a mean between 
the erudite and purely recreational titles. It would be possible to make a 
list of three thousand more difficult books, or of three thousand books for light 
reading, but in either case the basic values would be different. 

In preparing the list, the basic bibliography of all the titles published in 
1926-31 was checked with the bulletins of the outstanding libraries—Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Boston, Detroit, New York, Brooklyn, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore, and Pratt Institute, as well as with the reviews in the 
Saturday review, Books, New York times book review, etc. .... Some of the 
best libraries do not publish bulletins, but experts in science, technology, art, 
music, philosophy, and religion checked each section, and readers’ advisers 
and branch librarians checked the entire list. The result is as nearly objective 
as the opinions of two hundred librarians in different parts of the country 
could make it, and represents their conclusions as to the books most useful for 
public libraries. 


In the light of the above it would be difficult to name a better 
instrument for measuring relatively recent acquisitions. 
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Two reasons may be suggested for the low status of the group 
as a whole. First, of course, is the matter of finance. Regard- 
less of how anxious a librarian may be to add books to his collec- 
tion, he is necessarily limited by the funds available for the pur- 
pose. A second possibility is that libraries are purchasing titles 
not included on the list. It is of course impossible to present 
evidence on this point, since we have little information on ac- 
quisitions other than those indicated by our check-lists. In 
other words, we know a lot more about what libraries did not 
buy than about what they did buy. But we are probably not far 
wrong in assuming that western, mystery and detective, and 
light love stories made up a good proportion of library pur- 
chases, and these types of literature are but meagerly repre- 
sented in the 4. L. 4. catalog. For example, Kathleen Norris is 
not listed at all, and only a single title by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart is recorded; yet in the six-year period covered by the 
Catalog they were responsible for thirty-one books. But irre- 
spective of cause it is clearly apparent that the facilities for pro- 
viding relatively recent publications are seriously unbalanced in 
the metropolitan area as a whole. The residents of very few 
communities have available fairly good collections from which 
they may select their reading matter; others are sharply limited 
—how sharply will soon be made evident in the analysis of types 
of recent literature held as well as lacking. It would of course 
be little short of ridiculous to expect all libraries to have the 
same books, or even the same types of books. But, on the other 
hand, it is merely parading the obvious to insist that the ideal 
of a well-rounded collection of up-to-date materials is a sine gua 
non of librarianship. 

Our consideration thus far has been limited to gross numbers 
only; we have asked simply how many of the titles on the 
A. L. A. catalog \ist were held by each library. Although this 
procedure tells us something about relative potentialities for li- 
brary service of a certain type, it is possible to learn consider- 
ably more by asking what kinds of literature were the libraries 
buying, in so far as such information is revealed by their hold- 
ings of 4. L. A. catalog titles. 
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The answer is given, at least in part, by the titles which had 
been acquired by 75 per cent or more of the libraries. Not a 
single title was held by all; ¢ titles were held by seventy-five of 
the seventy-eight libraries. These were Cather’s Death comes for 
the archbishop, Durant’s Story of philosophy, Remarque’s A// 
quiet on the western front, Rinehart’s The Door, and Wilder's 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey. But of greater significance is the 
fact that of the 2,711 titles, only 117 (about 4 per cent) were 
held by three-fourths or more of the libraries. These 117 in- 
cluded 86 titles of fiction. In short, about three-fourths of the 
titles held most frequently are fiction. 

Now this figure would not be so significant if the total number 
of fiction titles in the 4. L. 4. catalog bore something like this 
proportion to the entire list, but as everyone knows, they do 
not. Of the 2,711 adult titles listed, only 328 were fiction. 
Thus, the true picture is this: Out of 328 fiction titles which 
could possibly be held by three-fourths or more of the libraries, 
26.2 per cent were actually held; out of 2,383 non-fiction titles 
which could possibly be held by the same proportion, only 31, or 
1.3 per cent, were held. The truth which inevitably forces itself 
upon us as a result of these figures is that in so far as the libra- 
ries as a whole recognize the obligation of supplying the current 
publications, it is in the field of fiction. 

Another grouping embraced titles held by 50 to 74.9 per cent 
of the libraries. In this group we again find the fiction occupy- 
ing an important position, though not so outstanding as in the 
first grouping. Since so many of the fiction titles have already 
been accounted for, the class as such naturally could not be ex- 
pected to occupy so dominant a position in other groupings. Of 
the 194 titles in Group II fiction made up 87. Groups I and II 
together contained 173 titles of fiction; that is to say, 52.8 per 
cent of all the fiction titles listed in the 4. L. 4. catalog were 
held by at least half of the libraries in the area. 

This distinction between fiction on the one hand and non- 
fiction on the other is not particularly felicitous, and often leads 
to unsatisfactory interpretations. Its justification is based on 
little more than convenience, and any attempt to read meaning 
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into the raw figures is likely to lead to mistaken conclusions. 
The most frequent, of course, is the identification of non-fiction 
with education, of fiction with recreation. And, as a conse- 
quence, there often appear “standards” of library service which 
place a certain premium on the circulation of non-fiction. 

Whether heavy emphasis upon fiction in libraries is an unfor- 
tunate tendency or not is beyond the scope of our inquiry to 
determine. It is probably true that most of the fiction purchases 
serve no more than a recreational objective, and probably the 
same may be said of a substantial proportion of the non-fictional 
acquisitions. In the last analysis, the answer to the problem of 
the educational réle played by the library must be given in far 
more carefully derived terms than the respective popularity of 
fiction and non-fiction. 

But there is an additional bit of evidence of a negative sort 
that may be suggested as placing something of a strain upon the 
facile acceptance of the library’s educational performance. As 
we have pointed out above, the libraries, by and large, own rel- 
atively few of the 4. L. 4. catalog titles, whether fiction or non- 
fiction. Further, we have shown that fiction of the lighter sort 
has very little representation in the Catalog. Now even though 
we have no figures on the acquisitions of the latter type of litera- 
ture by the libraries, there can be little question of its promi- 
nence in most of the libraries,’ and such titles unquestionably 
account for a generous segment of the book fund. Whatever 
purposes they serve, it will hardly be claimed that education is 
one of them. 

In the light of the evidence brought forward in this study of 
book collections, one is tempted to quote the dictum of an 
English contemporary. He says: 

The task of the new librarian is simplicity itself. Buy the books which ‘go,’ 


leave all the scholarly books to the librarians of the large libraries, and watch 
your issues climb. My whole point is that to stress unduly issue-value, to the 


3 See, for example, the study of withdrawals from the Hinsdale library, one of the 
better libraries in the area, and one with an unusually high non-fiction circulation 
(Library quarterly, V (January, 1935], 1-30.); it showed that light fiction accounted for 
nearly 27 per cent of the total circulation during one month. Even though the basis is 
circulation rather than holdings, the data are certainly highly suggestive. 
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virtual exclusion of other factors, is to lead, as surely as the night follows the 
day, to the reduction of the popular rate-supported library to the level of the 
purely commercialized circulating library 


It is, of course, of primary interest to know what the libraries 
have, for, as we have said, what they have determines to a great 
extent what they are able todo. In the same spirit, a knowledge 
of what they do not have contributes to an appreciation of their 
limitations. Even granting that a considerable number of the 
titles listed in the 4. LZ. 4. catalog would serve little or no pur- 
pose in many of the libraries, it is difficult to reconcile an ideal 


TABLE I* 
NumsBer oF Tittes Hep sy Turee-Fourtus or More oF THE Lisraries, 
Re.atep to Torat Numer Listep 1n tHe 4. L. 4. Catalog 
ror Eacu or Six YEARS 











Number Held Ratio of 
Number of by Three-fourths| Holdings to 
Titles Listed or More of Listing 
Libraries (Per Cent) 


Year of Publication 
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1927 , j 18 
1928... cain 20 
1929 ‘ 508 26 
1930 , 564 27 
ee " 468 16 


wirin +S & UN 














*This table, as well as Table II, is based on titles for which full bibliographical information was given 
titles mentioned incidentally in the descriptive notes were not included in the count. Such titles, however, 
were too few in number seriously to affect the ratios. 


of adequate library service with the fact that almost 70 per cent 
of the “‘adult”’ titles in the Catalog were held by fewer than one- 
fourth of the libraries. Of the 2,711 titles, 1,882 were held by 
not more than twenty libraries. 

At the present time we are inclined to blame many library 
deficiencies on the depression. It goes without saying that there 
is more than an element of justice in this attitude. But let us see 
whether it has any application in the present situation; let us 
see, in other words, whether the poor showing of the libraries 
bears any relation to reduced book budgets since 1929-30. If 


+L. Stanley Jast, “Book selection and the public,” The Library Association record, 
I, Fourth Series (October, 1934), 345. 
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such a relation does exist, there should be a sharp decrease in the 
proportion of books held by the great number of libraries as be- 
tween pre-depression times and since. It should be remembered 
that to be comparable the numbers actually purchased must be 
related to the numbers listed in the Catalog. Thus, the Catalog 
included 215 adult titles published in 1926; of these, 11, or § per 
cent, were held by at least three-fourths of the libraries. Table 
I indicates similar proportions for the six years covered. 

It is clear from this table that the depression cannot be ac- 
cused this time, for even in the most prosperous years the libra- 


TABLE Il 


NumsBer oF Tittes HeEtp sy Less THAN One-FourtuH OF THE 
LiprariEs, RELATED TO ToraL NuMBER LISTED IN THE 
A. L. A. Catalog ror Eacn oF Six Years 








Number Held ) 
Number of by Less Than Holdings to 
Titles Listed One-fourth of Listing 

Libraries (Per Cent) 


Year of Publication 





ER snack watec cae 215 143 66 
1927 404 276 
ee eer 474 342 
ee ; 508 358 
ee wae 564 395 
468 368 














ries as a whole were not buying many of the titles which are in- 
cluded in the Catalog. Only in 1931 is there a drop, and that a 
small one. We shall later point out some evidences of the havoc 
wrought by the depression, but meager holdings of titles in the 
A. L. A. catalog is not one of them. 

The same truth is apparent when we examine the relationship 
between the number of titles zot widely held and the number 
listed by year of publication (Table II); in this case, however, 
there seems to be some ground for believing that the depression 
has aggravated a situation already bad, for in 1931 there is a 
sharp rise in the ratio of books held by but few libraries to the 
number published. But in general the table indicates meager- 
ness of selection for all six years. 
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Whether or not book selection is at fault in the majority of the 
libraries, it is impossible to say without knowing more about the 
actual type of material selected and the communities served. It 
may well be that in many of the communities demand for the 
type of material listed in the 4. L. 4. catalog is insignificant, or 
is far below the demand for such material as is not listed but 
which is deemed worthy of inclusion in the library’s collection. 
Surely it is no virtue to stock inherently excellent books if they 
are fated to remain on the shelves unread. But of course it is 
always a bit difficult to know whether they would so remain if 
they reached the shelves. Until studies of the community are 
made, the librarian must remain the arbiter of what shall be 
provided. It is too early to condemn book-selection practice 
solely on the basis of the data in hand. It is probably true that 
the community makes the library to a far greater extent than 
that the library makes the community. 

Booklist books, 1932.—The second instrument used to meas- 
ure the adult book collection was Booklist books for 1932. This 
list was selected for two reason; first, to bring the checking to a 
more recent time, since the 4. L. 4. catalog listed nothing pub- 
lished after 1931; and second, to permit a comparison with the 
book selection in the libraries as between two periods represent- 
ed by the dates covered in the respective check-lists. 

Booklist books is highly selective, even more so than the 
A. L. A. catalog. Whereas the latter contains 2,711 “adult’’ ti- 
tles for a six-year period, Booklist books for 1932 lists only 226, 
or about one-twelfth as many. Of these titles, the libraries held 
from I to 198, two of the seventy-eight libraries with one each, 
and one library with the highest number. Five libraries held 
half or more. For the entire group the average was 41.5 books, 
or about 18 per cent. 

In general this distribution is not unlike that covering the 
A. L. A. catalog holdings. This is best indicated by the correla- 
tion between the holdings of the titles on the two lists, which is 
positive and high, .71. A library which held many of the titles 
on the one list nearly always held many on the other. There are, 
however, some cases in which the sharp reduction in financial 
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support has caused libraries which had customarily purchased 
contemporary publications to curtail their selection of this type 
of literature. 

One point must be made with reference to Booklist books 
which theoretically may cast some doubt upon the validity of 
this publication for the use we have made of it. As already 
noted, the list is highly selective, but this very fact makes it al- 
together likely that many titles published in 1932 have been 
omitted which are almost if not quite as satisfactory as those in- 
cluded, and there is reason to believe that many such titles were 
purchased by the libraries. How many, we have no way of 
knowing, but the high correlation between holdings on the 
A. L. A. catalog and Booklist books suggests that the omitted 
titles were more heavily purchased by the libraries which ranked 
highest when measured by Booklist books, and the libraries 
which owned few of the Booklist books titles probably purchased 
few of the titles omitted. (By “titles omitted” we mean “titles 
almost if not quite as satisfactory as those included.”’) In other 
words, the relation is concomitant, not compensatory. 

When we come to an examination of the titles actually held 
by the libraries, evidences of the depression begin to appear. 
Of the 226 “‘adult” titles included in Booklist books, only two 
were held by as many as three-fourths of the libraries. These 
were Pearl Buck’s Sons, held by 76.3 per cent, and Charles Mor- 
gan’s The Fountain, held by 75.5 per cent. The very brevity of 
this list is an eloquent commentary on the type of library service 
the average library is prepared to offer. It is clearly apparent 
that in many, many libraries any attempt to keep up with even 
the best current publications is but an empty gesture. The 
books simply are not there. Now this condition may not neces- 
sarily be bad; one reads that in many instances failure to obtain 
the latest book leads to renewed or initial acquaintance with the 
literature of an earlier period. One also reads, however, that 
circulation figures have dropped to a point far below their accus- 
tomed “highs.” To determine whether either alternative is a 
cause for rejoicing or concern is beyond our province; we are 
concerned simply with ascertaining the possibilities of attaining 
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certain recognized objectives. Clearly enough, there must be 
many libraries whose ability to supply recent substantial liter- 
ature is virtually nonexistent. 

Lowering the bar considerably, and admitting to examination 
the titles held by at least half of our seventy-eight libraries, we 
find there were in all only 21 (including the two already men- 
tioned). Of these all but 6 were fiction. Only one belonged to 
that group of books concerned with problems of the depression, 
their causes and solutions. This was Stuart Chase’s New Deal. 
The other § non-fiction titles were: Clarence Darrow’s Story of 
my life; De Kruif’s Men against death; Dimnet’s What we live by; 
Mark Sullivan’s Our times; and Van Loon’s Geography. 

Now let us see which titles the libraries did not have, or, at 
best, which very few possessed. There were in all some 172 ti- 
tles of the 226 held by fewer than one-fourth of the libraries in 
the area. Now unquestionably many of these titles are unsuited 
to many of the communities; nevertheless there are large num- 
bers which it is difficult to rationalize out of any library, as far 
as their intrinsic merit is concerned. Surely we are justified in 
expecting all libraries to contain books which attempt to explain 
contemporary economic conditions. As we have pointed out, 
Stuart Chase’s New Deal was the only such title at all widely 
held. Other more or less indispensable publications include 
works of outstanding authors and authoritative, readable treat- 
ments of problems of general interest. Among the feebly repre- 
sented titles which would surely satisfy such criteria, the follow- 
ing may be noted: 

Angell, Unseen assassins MacLeish, Conguistador 

Brandeis, Other people’s money Moulton and Pasvolsky, War dedts 

Cole, 4 Guide through world chaos and world prosperity 

De Voto, Mark Twain’s America Sokolsky, Tinder box of Asia 

Douglas, Coming of a new party Soule, 4 Planned society 

Fairchild, Profits or prosperity Woolf, Second common reader 

Flynn, God’s gold Wright, Frank L., Autobiography 

Jeffers, Thurso’s landing Wylie, Elinor, Collected poems 

Martin, Civilizing ourselves 

Many of these are quite inexpensive—often priced below the 
cost of the average book of fiction—so the item of cost is not al- 
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ways responsible for their omission. In many cases they have 
not been purchased because what money was available was 
spent for books whose appeal was essentially popular. As we 
have said above, this may not be at all condemnable, but as long 
as this policy is the prevailing one, it is idle to speculate about 
the great work being accomplished by many libraries in ac- 
quainting the public with the causes, problems, and solutions of 
the present economic tangle. 

Children’s books.—To construct a list of recommended books 
for children which may lay some claim to completeness within 
a given time span is not nearly so difficult as is the construction 
of a similar list for adults. This is true for two reasons: first, 
there is much closer agreement concerning what is desirable and 
therefore to be recommended; and, second, there is a much 
smaller number to choose from. (Publication statistics for 1932 
show a total of 7,556 new titles, of which only 576, about 7.5 per 
cent, were juvenile.) We were therefore on unquestionably firm- 
er ground in using a list of children’s books which was issued by 
the national library organization. At the same time there was 
every reason for expecting the libraries visited to hold a higher 
proportion of the listed books than they did of the adult titles. 

The list used to check the children’s collections consisted of all 
the juvenile titles included in the two instruments already dis- 
cussed, the 4. L. A. catalog, and Booklist books, 1932. Altogether 
there were 320 titles. Of these, the largest number held by any 
library was 299, or 93.4 per cent; the smallest number was 16, or 
5 per cent. For the entire group of libraries the average was 
about 116 titles, or 36 per cent. 

In the field of children’s literature it is perhaps of relatively 
minor importance that the collection be kept up to date. Prob- 
ably a policy of conservatism, reliance upon known values, is 
preferable. But few would deny the value of devoting attention 
to recency as well as established reputability. The study of 
children’s collections showed clearly that the opportunity for 
examining the more recent publications is by no means equal 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

Of the 320 titles on our list of children’s books, 13 were found 
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in three-fourths or more of the libraries. The title most often 
found was the Newbery-medal winner for 1929, Mrs. Field’s 
Hitty, owned by all but four of the libraries. Miss Cornelia 
Meigs’ Trade wind had the next best representation; it was held 
by all but seven. Then came the two Newbery-medal winners, 
Gay-Neck and The Trumpeter of Krakow, both held by all but 
ten. The other four Newbery-medal-winning books published 
in the period covered (1926-32) were held much less frequently. 
The 1932 winner, Miss Lewis’ Young Fu of the upper Yangtze, 
was held by only 52.5 per cent of the libraries. 

Evidence that the depression is taking its toll out of children’s 
collections quickly piles up. Only 2 titles listed in the children’s 
section of Booklist books for 1932 were held by as many as half 
of the libraries. These were Young Fu, held by forty-one, and 
Cornelia Meigs’ Swift rivers, held by forty-two. It is probably 
true that children’s librarians are very conservative in their 
purchases, but even so, this insignificant showing indicates pretty 
definitely that shortage or absence of funds is the principal fac- 
tor. The 1931 publications do not make a much better showing, 
only 6 being held by half or more of our libraries. In order of 
popularity with children’s librarians, at least as indicated by the 
extent to which they were held, they are as follows: 

Pease, Secret cargo (held by 74.2 per cent) 

Bronson, Paddlewings, the penguin of Galapagos (held by 69.1 per cent) 

Siple, 4 Boy scout with Byrd (held by 60.2 per cent) 

Armer, Waterless mountain (held by 55 per cent) 

Field, Calico bush (held by 52.5 per cent) 

Deming, Little eagle (held by 50 per cent) 

Once more there is a long list of titles which are to be found 
only infrequently in the metropolitan area, although there is not 
a single title which is not held by at least one library. Altogeth- 
er there are 105 titles, roughly one-third of the list, held by less 
than one-fourth of the libraries. 

We have pointed out that the depression may rightly be 
asked to shoulder part of the blame for this situation, but we 
should certainly be ignoring the true state of affairs if we per- 
mitted the depression to carry the whole burden. Of the 105 
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titles with little representation, more than half, or $9 per cent, 
were published before and during 1930, when reduced budgets 
were not yet being widely felt. But irrespective of cause, it is 
clear that the possibilities for children’s service, in so far as 
they may be measured by holdings of recent publications, are 
anything but comparable throughout the area as a whole. At all 
points one encounters glaring vacancies in the libraries’ col- 
lections. 

Reference books—With the three instruments already dis- 
cussed there was always the possibility, however remote in the 
case of the children’s books, that if a library failed to own the 
books on the lists it might still have others almost if not quite as 
satisfactory. But this is not true in the case of the instrument 
we used to measure the reference collection. For our list was so 
inclusive that the principle of compensation could not be in- 
voked. The library that had few of the books on our reference 
list could not claim it had others just as “good.” We are prob- 
ably safe in saying that the standing of any library when meas- 
ured by our instrument gives a fair indication of its ability to 
furnish the type of general reference service which is made possi- 
ble by a reference collection. 

There were 247 titles on the list. The largest number held by 
any library was 198; the smallest number, 8. For the group of 
seventy-eight libraries the average was 84, or 34 per cent of the 
list. Although this average is not high, it is higher than that 
representing the holdings of “‘adult” books. The relatively good 
showing made by the libraries may be attributed at least in part 
to the fact that the instrument we used was based, as we have 
said, upon the Mudge list and a list issued by the Illinois Libra- 
ry Extension Division, both of which have undoubtedly exerted 
considerable influence in the purchasing of reference books by 
the libraries we studied. But even so, it is clear that relatively 
few of the libraries have purchased extensively of the books 
recommended. 

On the other hand, it may well be that owing to the accessi- 
bility of the great Chicago reference libraries, many of the libra- 
ries in the area have deliberately refrained from buying heavily 
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of this type of material, and have preferred spending their 
money for books in greater demand. There is much to commend 
in this policy, if it be not carried so far that the reference func- 
tion of the library is seriously compromised. Any librarian will 
at once recognize the necessity of having certain reference 
works regardless of the holdings of other libraries located from 
ten to fifty miles away. 

Among such reference tools one expects certain standard 
works; a dictionary, an encyclopedia, Who’s who in America, an 
almanac. Perhaps from this point one might encounter differ- 
ences of opinion, but it is difficult to conceive a public library 
without the four works named. 

The check-list used to evaluate reference collections included 
three dictionaries: the New international, Funk and Wagnalls’ 
Standard, and the Century. Twenty-four libraries held all three; 
on the other hand four libraries did not hold even one, though 
they may have owned dictionaries not included on our list. As 
might be anticipated, the New international was most widely 
held; it was found in sixty-two of the seventy-eight libraries. 
Then in order of popularity came the Standard and the Century. 

Five general encyclopedias were included on the check-list: 
the Britannica, the New international, the Americana, Comp- 
ton’s, and the World book. Of course there are others, just as 
there are other dictionaries, but those on our check-list are un- 
questionably the most important for library purposes. The 
New international was found most often; it was held by sixty- 
five libraries. The Britannica was held by sixty; the Americana 
by fifty-five. Compton’s and the World book were held respec- 
tively by fifty and fifty-six. 

Who's who in America was the one reference book on our list 
with the widest representation. Even so its presence was not 
universal; five of the seventy-eight libraries failed to own the 
1931-32 edition, which was the latest issue at the time of our 
study. 

There were two almanacs on our list: the Chicago daily news 
and the World. The former was held by seventy-two libraries; 
the latter, by sixty-two. Two libraries held neither. 
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Now though we have said that there might be difference of 
opinion about specific tools which deserve the adjective “‘indis- 
pensable,” no one would seriously claim that a dictionary, ency- 
clopedia, almanac, and Who’s who are adequate for anything 
more than the most elementary type of reference service. They 
may well be considered indispensable, but hardly sufficient. 
There are, however, a few additional tools concerning whose in- 
dispensability competent opinion would be well-nigh unani- 
mous. These are a good atlas, Bartlett’s Familiar quotations, 
Granger’s Index to poetry and recitations, and Doubleday’s New 
nature library. Hardly less necessary are French-English and 
German-English dictionaries. All these reference aids are fairly 
well distributed through the metropolitan area, though there 
were eleven libraries which lacked the Bartlett, twelve which 
did not have the New nature library, sixteen which had no atlas, 
and seventeen which did not have Granger’s Index. Fifteen li- 
braries were without a French-English dictionary and nineteen 
had no German-English dictionary. 

Other reference titles which are found in at least three-fourths 
of the libraries were the following: 

A. L. A. catalog, 1926 (held by 87 per cent) 

Gayley’s Classic myths (held by 79.4 per cent) 

Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Rome (held by 75.5 per cent) 

Pageant of America (held by 76.8 per cent) 

Robert's Rules of order (held by 78.1 per cent) 


Schauffler’s Our American holiday series (held by 75.5 per cent) 
Children’s catalog (held by 76.8 per cent) 


Just failing to justify inclusion in this group were 4 additional 
works—Living authors and Grove’s Dictionary of music and 
musicians (each held by 74.2 per cent), and Who's who and 
Bulfinch’s Mythology (each held by 73 per cent). 

Thus, we have mentioned 28 titles and reference tools which 
are well represented throughout the area. Any experienced ref- 
erence librarian will probably be much more impressed by the 
titles which do not appear than by what he sees. Where, for in- 
stance, is Reinach’s Apollo? Hoyt’s Quotations? Larned’s His- 
tory? Mudge? The Wilson reference shelf? Roget’s Thesaurus? 
The Statesman’s Yearbook? These and many others are scattered 
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throughout the area, but none too plentifully in any case. Of 
these it may be said that more than half but fewer than three- 
fourths of the libraries owned them. 

Probably less necessary to the librarian in the small com- 
munity are such titles as Baker’s Guide to historical fiction, Ban- 
croft’s New concordance to Shakespeare, Channing, Hart, and 
Turner’s Guide to the study of American history, the Encyclopedia 
of the social sciences, the Wilson Handbook series, Ploetz’s 
Manual of universal history, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
Shepherd’s Historical atlas, the Statistical abstract, the Official 
postal guide, and the Wilson Standard catalogs. This is but a 
sample of reference tools owned by less than half of our seventy- 
eight libraries, some of them owned by barely a fourth. 

Finally, there is a substantial group of titles which were held 
by less than 25 per cent of the libraries. How essential they are 
will probably depend upon the local situation, but it is hard to 
imagine that three-fourths of the libraries can comfortably get 
along without many in this group and still consider themselves 
capable of offering a high grade of reference service. For many 
of the titles, of course, three-fourths is the minimum which do 


not have them. Among the titles held by less than one-fourth 
of the libraries were the following: 
Allison’s Guide to historical literature Hastings’ Encyclopedia of religion 
Bouvier’s law dictionary and ethics 


American men of science Julian’s Dictionary of hymnology 
Dictionary of national biography Pharmacopoeia of the U.S. A. 


Now it is a commonplace that no list of books can ever testify 
completely to the ability of a library to give reference service. 
Every book, pamphlet, and clipping in the library may be 
called upon to aid in answering a question or untangling a prob- 
lem. This does not mean, however, that short-cuts and instru- 
ments which aid in saving time and energy are any the less 
necessary. Many of them, especially of the statistical sort, con- 
tain answers which are not available elsewhere; others give the 
answers in a fraction the time which would be required if one 
sought them in the library’s general collection. So it is true that 
the facts given above are not the whole answer; many reference 
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problems may be solved without recourse to the conventional 
reference books. But the answer that the facts cited do give is 
that the potentialities for speedy, efficient, thoroughgoing ref- 
erence service are lamentably unbalanced in the area at large; 
that certain types of reference service are all but impossible in 
most of the libraries. 

Perhaps this situation seems worse on paper than it actually 
is. After all, the Chicago reference libraries are thoroughly 
equipped to offer a higher type of service than is possible in the 
small library, and it would be fruitless, not to say futile, for the 
latter to attempt emulation. How far any librarian may go in 
dispensing with certain reference books is a matter for each li- 
brarian to decide. But in making his decision he should be care- 
ful to avoid the error of assuming that there is little or no de- 
mand for reference service in his community, of the type he is 
not prepared to offer, simply because he has not experienced it. 
In other words, he should be slow about mistaking the actual 
situation for the potential. It may well be that a demand for 
reference service exists of which he is altogether ignorant be- 
cause the demand is not articulate. It is more than idle specula- 
tion that the public shapes its questions to fit the pattern of 
available service. 

Periodical indexes and periodicals.—We have said above that 
the reference function of the library could not be entirely evalu- 
ated in terms of the specific reference tools held, that the library 
in all its variety may contribute to the solution of a problem. 
Certainly one very essential key to otherwise inaccessible mate- 
rial is the periodical index, and pre-eminent among such indexes 
is, of course, the Readers’ guide to periodical literature. 

The Readers’ guide was found in all but ten of the seventy- 
eight libraries, the exceptions representing very small, recently 
organized libraries, and a few branches of other systems. As 
might be expected, the files varied in completeness, some going 
back to the Poole’s index and others representing only the more 
recent years. Other indexes were found in several of the libra- 
ries; of these, the Jndustrial arts index, held by seven, was the 
most popular. 
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Since the value of the Readers’ guide is conditioned by the 
presence of the periodicals which are indexed, it becomes neces- 
sary to inquire into the question of periodicals held and current- 
ly received by the libraries. There are 110 periodicals indexed in 
the 1934 Readers’ guide. These, of course, are not all of equal 
value either for reference or current reading purposes, and it is 
not surprising that several are not found in any of the libraries 
visited. On the contrary, it is surprising to find that the number 
not represented at all should be so small—only 6. The others 
are widely represented throughout the area, though the range 
is very wide among the seventy-eight libraries. 

The one periodical of which bound volumes were found most 
frequently in the libraries was the National geographic magazine. 
Others which were found in forty or more libraries were the 
Atlantic monthly, Literary digest, Harper's, Outlook, and the 
World’s work. The fifteen titles found most frequently, irrespec- 
tive of the completeness of the files, and the number of libraries 
containing each, were as follows: 

National geographic ‘ Current history 

Atlantic monthly Forum and century 

Harper's Scientific American 

Literary digest American 

Popular mechanics 


St. Nicholas 
Bookman 


This list, of course, enables one to say little or nothing about 
the ability of the libraries, either as a whole or individually, to 
offer adequate service of the type necessitating bound periodi- 
cals. All except the very small libraries maintain bound files, 
but their extent and variety change with almost every institu- 
tion. It may well be that among the titles listed above as most 
extensively held are the periodicals which have proved of great- 
est worth to libraries, for reference as well as other purposes. 
However, until some attention is systematically given to this 
point it is difficult to say how much validity the supposition 
holds. 


The great variety of bound periodicals in the area, seen in 
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conjunction with the little uniformity in holdings, seems to indi- 
cate a strong possibility that periodicals are being bound simply 
for the sake of preservation, without due regard to their future 
utility. It is possible, though not very likely, that if a library 
has sufficient variety, the specific titles it owns are of secondary 
importance. Studies may well be carried on to determine the 
relative merits of periodicals for library purposes when they are 
no longer current. To maintain files simply for the sake of com- 
pleteness is hardly worth the high cost involved. 

In measuring certain aspects of the library book collections 
we used as our base definite lists of books. A similar method 
might have been employed for measuring current periodical 
holdings, but instead we reversed the procedure and proceeded 
to build up a master-list which should represent all the periodi- 
cals being currently received by most libraries of the metropoli- 
tan region. This was not particularly difficult, inasmuch as the 
numbers received by the libraries ranged from 0 to 210, and 
in practically all cases the titles were easily ascertainable from 
the periodical check-list. 

Conceived in raw numbers the record of periodical holdings 
leaves something to be desired. One library may regularly re- 
ceive 25 periodicals, all of which are generally considered of 
great value to libraries, whereas another library may receive the 
same number, but many of the publications may be of purely 
ephemeral interest, or propagandistic, or of the “‘special plead- 
ing” variety. Raw numbers as such tell us nothing about the 
quality of titles they represent. 

There would be some justification for basing an evaluation of 
periodicals for library purposes on the evidence from holdings, 
except that factors other than quality often dictate, or are large- 
ly responsible for, library practice. Of these, perhaps price is of 
greatest importance; a periodical may be widely held simply 
because it is inexpensive. Reduced or obliterated periodical 
budgets is another factor, and one which has operated with dev- 
astating effect in the metropolitan region, especially in the city 
of Chicago. The one periodical which has maintained its pres- 
ence better than any other is the Literary digest, received by 
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fifty-seven of the seventy-eight libraries, or 73.1 per cent. Only 
slightly less widespread is the Aélantic monthly, received by 
fifty-five. Then, in order, come Harper’s (fifty-four libraries), 
National geographic and Popular mechanics (fifty-three each), 
American and Good housekeeping (fifty-one each). Although 
these 7 were found most often, there were 14 which at least half 
of the seventy-eight libraries were currently receiving. These 
periodicals, and the number of libraries receiving each (with 
percentages in parentheses), were as follows: 

Review of reviews (61.5) (55.1) 
St. Nicholas (61.5) Ladies’ home journal... (55.1) 
American boy (59.0) Saturday evening post... (55.1) 
Current history (59.0) Boys’ life (52.6) 
Scribner’ s (59.0) American girl (51.3) 
Scientific American (57.7) Better homes and gardens 39 (50.0) 
Child life (56.4) Nature (50.0) 

Thus there are only 21 magazines received by at least half of 
the seventy-eight libraries visited. The number is not great, 
and there immediately come to mind many others that might 
normally be expected to have representation at least as wide as 
that of many of the 21 above named. Among them are Time, 
Nation, New republic, North American review, American mer- 
cury, and Saturday review of literature, to say nothing of such 
professional publications as the Library journal and Wilson bul- 
letin. Of these Time was held by thirty-eight; the others, by far 
fewer. 

If this situation seems not particularly promising from the 
standpoint of periodical service throughout the area, it should 
be remembered that depressed budgets are probably more re- 
sponsible for it than anything else. In the Chicago libraries 
subscriptions have been systematically canceled, and in many 
branches such periodicals as still come are gifts. The same is 
probably true in other systems, and even libraries less hardly 
dealt with have had to prune their lists carefully and critically. 

Selected non-fiction.—The final measure used to test holdings 
by title was a specially constructed list of non-fiction. We were 
interested in knowing to what extent the libraries of the area 
purchased books which combined high quality with high price, 
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and which at the same time were not included in any of the lists 
already used. 

The value of this list as an evaluating instrument is certainly 
open to considerable question. While it is true that ownership 
of a large number is something of a tribute to a library’s book 
selection policy, failure to own many can hardly be interpreted 
as condemnable. Furthermore, we have no way of knowing 
whether other titles as worth while as those on the list were 
purchased in their stead. With these facts in mind one must be 
indeed cautious in interpreting the results of our check. 

The list as used contained 290 titles. The greatest number 
held by any one library was 146, or 50.3 per cent; on the other 
hand, one library failed to own a single title. Thus it is clear 
that the libraries as a whole make a worse showing when meas- 
ured by this list than they do when measured by any of the 
others. Even these figures tend to obscure the real poverty of 
the libraries, for the library which held the greatest number is 
far ahead of the library ranking second. The latter held only 77 
titles, or 26.5 per cent. 

In the light of what we have seen concerning the holdings of 
titles listed in the 4. L. 4. catalog and Booklist books, it seems 
unnecessary to place much emphasis upon the situation with re- 
gard to the list of selected non-fiction. To do so would be to 
darken a picture already dark. Clearly enough, fundamental 
strengthening of library collections must precede attention to 
the type of material included on our list. That one or two libra- 
ries were far better equipped with titles on the list than were 
others indicates once more the wide discrepancies in book collec- 
tions throughout the area. 


SUMMARY 


This, then, completes the analysis of book collections in the 
Chicago area. The facts presented clearly point to poverty and 
inequalities throughout the region, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, to opportunities for reading and reference service on the 
part of the public ranging from excellent to insignificant. In 
summary we can show this no better than by presenting a series 
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of graphs illustrating the extremes in facilities as well as the 
general average. 

Figure 1 represents libraries making the best showing when 
their book collections were evaluated in terms of our five meas- 
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ures. In both cases there happen to be excellent reasons for 
their high ranking, but regardless of cause it is quite apparent 
that the residents of the communities served by these libraries 
have access to rather complete collections of up-to-date reading 
matter. The proportions of titles they held from each of our five 
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lists are indicated in the drawings on the left. How much better 
their situation is, as compared with the communities served by 
the other seventy-six libraries, is suggested in the accompanying 
drawings, which show the status of these two libraries with re- 
spect to all other libraries when their holdings were measured by 
our lists. The device used to show this is the standard score. For 
the non-technical reader it may be explained that the height of 
the bars above the line furnishes an indication of how many more 
titles were held by the library than the average for the entire 
group. This is best illustrated by the bar D, representing hold- 
ings of selected non-fiction. Institution I ranked first on this list, 
even though it held only 50.3 per cent of the titles, yet this was so 
far above the average that the bar becomes quitelong. Institution 
II, with 26.5 per cent of the titles, is still considerably above the 
average, but far below Institution I, hence the considerably 
shorter bar. In a word, the standard score permits one to show 
not only that the rank is 7, 2, 3, etc., but how great the differ- 
ences are between the various ranks. The solid bar, F, repre- 
sents the composite status of the institution when compared 
with all other institutions with respect to book holdings. 

Institutions III and IV, shown on Figure 2, come closest to be- 
ing the average for the entire group. It is worth noting that poor 
as they are in book holdings as measured by our lists, they rank 
respectively 30 and 31 in the group of 78. In other words, more 
than half the libraries are worse than an average which in itself 
is not particularly high. This situation finds its corollary in a 
relatively small group of libraries which are fairly powerful and 
thus tend to elevate the average for the entire area. Needless to 
say, this average and the presence of this small group of strong 
libraries furnish small consolation to the residents of communi- 
ties whose libraries are weak, poorly stocked, and trying to offer 
service on a “shoestring” basis. 

Finally, Institutions V and VI (Fig. 2) represent the two 
poorest in our survey. To consider them libraries in any real 
sense is to make a travesty of the term. They are located in 
very small communities whose abilities to support a library are 
severely limited. Yet it should be noted that once even such 
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libraries are established they become nuclei for vested interests 
which subsequently prevent the development of library service 
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on a more adequate basis. It is surely no kindness, either to the 
community or to the library profession, to encourage the propa- 
gation of such melancholy exhibits. 
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Now there is nothing particularly difficult about interpreting 
the situation with regard to libraries in the Chicago area. One 
need not even be well acquainted with the region to realize that 
library quality is perhaps to the greatest extent related to the 
wealth represented by the supporting communities. The differ- 
ence between an excellent library and a flimsy imitator is prob- 
ably due more often than not to the variation in the respective 
property values of the areas served. This state of affairs might 
well be accepted for what it is, and the position taken that though 
it be deplorable, it is the natural consequence of the way our 
communities are organized. Political self-determination in- 
evitably makes for inequalities, and library service is one of the 
evidences. 

We have shown in concrete terms how great the library in- 
equalities are. That they are unfortunate, no one who believes 
that a free library performs a vital function can well deny. 
That most of the libraries are sadly limited in their ability to 
perform this function has been amply demonstrated. 

However, one might well understand the logical cause-and- 
effect relationship between community wealth and library qual- 
ity without accepting its inevitability. Already the library pro- 
fession is becoming increasingly conscious of the necessity for 
larger units of library service, units which will ignore the artifi- 
cial limits of villages and counties and will embrace areas exten- 
sive enough to support libraries which justify the highest tradi- 
tions of that institution. Whether the Chicago region will take 
a prominent place in this movement remains to be seen. 

Leon CaRNOVSKY 


Grabvate Lisrary SCHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 





NICLAS MOLLYN, FIRST PRINTER OF RIGA 
1588-1625 


IXTEENTH century Europe presents a panorama of 
strife and contention. The religious unrest, which had 
been growing and accumulating in the century before, 

broke out in open revolt with Martin Luther at its head, defying 
tradition and the established church. Peasant wars followed; 
persecutions, burnings of heretics, executions, and murder be- 
came commonplace occurrences. Luther’s famous theses were 
made public in 1517. Five years later an even more obscure 
monk, Andreas Knopken, sounded the call to revolt in a sermon 
preached in the cathedral of St. Peter’s in Riga and thereby 
earned the honor of being the first of the Livonian priesthood 
to embrace the evangelical faith.' He was later joined by the 
Hamburg preacher, Silvester Tegetmeyer, and together they 
fought the battle against Catholicism which hung in the balance 
until Riga became a Swedish city in 1621. 

Although the religious peace of Augsburg of 1555 did provide 
a modus vivendi for the two opposing factions, the strife itself 
was by no means liquidated. For Livonia, at any rate, there was 
no real peace. In 1558, moreover, a huge Muscovite army 
crossed the northeastern border of the country, and St. Mary’s 
Land? once more became a battle-ground of nations. Gotthard 
Kettler, chief of the Teutonic Knights in Livonia, saw no other 
way out of the difficulty but to approach Sigismund III for 
protection. The outcome of this move was that Livonia be- 
came a Polish province in 1562, and Kettler himself Duke of 
Courland, with his seat of power removed to Mitau, the present 
Jelgava. The Poles, naturally, promised all sorts of privileges 
to the native Protestants. It was specified that they would 

* For conditions in Riga, and Livonia in general, during the sixteenth century, see 
E. Seraphim, dus Livlands Vorzeit (Leipzig, 1925), pp. 83-84; and F. Zalitis, Latvijas 
vésture (3d ed.; Riga, 1927), pp. 70-78. 

? The name given to Livonia by the Popes. 
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enjoy freedom of belief according to the Augsburg Confession, 
that their clergy and churches would be maintained, and that 
schools would be established for the instruction of Protestant 
youth. In actuality none of these promises received the atten- 
tion they deserved. On the contrary, no sooner did Stephan 
Batori ascend the throne of the realm than he began a series of 
acts which lead to a virtual counter-reformation. Riga became 
a center of Jesuit activity; the church of St. Joseph was taken 
over by the Catholic community; Bishop Radziwill of Wilna 
was appointed Stadtholder for Livonia; and the fanatical secre- 
tary of the King, Demetrius Solikowski, was made superintend- 
ent of the Catholic churches of Riga.’ 

Batori’s next move, though harmless enough in itself, pro- 
voked a spirited resistance. Up to 1582 the burghers of Riga had 
been using the Julian calendar, and even though many of them 
may have recognized its unscientific nature, no effort was made 
to change it. When, therefore, the new authorities ordered the 
introduction of the newly revised Gregorian calendar, the popu- 
lar ire rose to a fury, and organized opposition was begun 
against what was considered a new and dangerous Popish in- 
novation, a subtle attack against the evangelical faith. In the 
winter of 1584/85, around Christmas time, it came to open 
revolt, known in Livonian history as the Calendar Riots.‘ 
Martin Giese, a particularly unscrupulous fellow, became the 
leader of the uprising. The Rath was powerless; the small Polish 
garrison did not venture to lend open resistance. Expeditionary 
forces sent from the near-by towns of Lithuania or Poland were 
not always successful. Stephan Batori himself died in 1586, and 
that was the signal for still more atrocities, a popular frenzy 
which finally drove out the Jesuits from Riga in 1587.5 

The following year the troops of Sigismund entered Riga. 
Giese was drawn and quartered, his followers dispersed. In the 
early spring, ships again began to arrive from England and from 
the Low Countries, and one of these brought to Riga a young 


3 E. Seraphim, Baltische Geschichte im Grundriss (Reval, 1908), p. 197. 


4Seraphim, Baltische Geschichte, p. 202-3. 
5G. Kleeberg, Die Polnische Gegenreformation in Livland (Leipzig, 1931), p- 
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Dutchman, a printer by trade. He came in time to like the 
turbulent city and served it well for thirty-eight years. 

In Peddie’s recent history of printing, Mr. Wharton, of the 
British Museum, states that it is not known whence Niclas 
Mollyn came, but that his type was probably imported from 
Wittenberg.® In this assertion he merely follows his predeces- 
sors on the subject—Bergmann, Stieda, and Buchholtz.? A 
later investigator, C. P. Burger, advances a theory in this con- 
nection which appears to be reasonable in every way. His con- 
clusion is that the Niclas Mollyn who began printing in Riga in 
1$88 is none other than the Niclaes Mollijns of Antwerp who 
was a printer of that city from 1575 to 1586, removed to Am- 
sterdam in 1587, and then disappears from the contemporary 
records of the Netherlands. Burger’s tale follows:* 

There are preserved records in Antwerp which tell of a Jan 
Mollijns of that city, a member of St. Lucasgilde and a “cutter 
of figures,” who became an apprentice to William Lyfrynck, 
printer, about the year 1532. Jan was an ardent Protestant. 
Although no lists of his imprints are available, it is known that 
in 1566 he was banished from Antwerp for a period of six years 
for having printed books objectionable to the Catholic au- 
thorities. The years of his banishment he spent in the little 
town of Zwijndrecht. He returned to Antwerp in 1572, and the 
records of St. Lucasgilde speak of him, two years later, as a 
meester drukker. 

Mr. Delen, writing in the same periodical, gives several addi- 
tions to Burger’s account.* According to him, Jan Mollijns de 
Oude was not only a meester drukker but also a celebrated 


6L. C. Wharton, “Baltic states,” in R. A. Peddie, Printing, a short history of the art 
(London, 1927), p. 295. 
7L. Bergmann, Kurze Nachrichten von rigischen Buchdruckern (Riga, 1795); W. 


Stieda, “Zur Geschichte des Buchhandels in Riga,” in Archiv fiir Geschichte des deutschen 
Buchhandels, V1 (1881), 114-50; A. Buchholtz, Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst in Riga, 


1588-1888 (Riga, 1890). 

§C. P. Burger, “De Drukkers Jan Mollijns en Niclaes Mollijns,” in Het Boek, XVI 
(1927), 337-41. 

9A. J. J. Delen, “De Antwerpsche Drukkers en Houtgraveurs Jan Mollijns de Oude 
en Jan Mollijns de Jonge,” in Het Boek, XXI (1932-33), 45-56. 
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formsnijder, versed both in the art of type cutting and engrav- 
ing. He was married to a lady by the name of Berbe Clements 
and had two sons. Jan de Jonge was an engraver and a book- 
binder and appears to have cultivated these arts in Antwerp. 
Niclaes, or Niclaas, became a printer on his father’s death in 
1575, inheriting his father’s press. 

Very little is known of Niclas’ activities as a printer at Ant- 
werp. Only a few of his titles are recorded, and they are of 
pamphlets for the most part. His Protestant convictions must 
have been a disadvantage in a city so largely Catholic. The 
Union of Utrecht was formed in 1579. In the same year Niclas 
published some of the controversial sermons of Ysbrandus 
Balkius, a fiery Protestant divine. The Duke of Alva was re- 
called, to be sure, but his successor, Alexander Farnese, was an 
equally dangerous foe. Antwerp was not a safe place for printers 
interested in Protestant writings. This, and the warning of his 
father’s fate, must have induced Niclas to remove his press to 
the more congenial atmosphere of Amsterdam. It is not defi- 
nitely known in what year this removal took place, but as his 
last known Antwerp imprint is dated 1586, and the Wonderlicke 
nieuwe tijdinghe (the one publication definitely ascribed to his 
Amsterdam office) is dated 1587, that or the latter part of the 
preceding year must be taken for the date of removal. 

After 1587 Niclaes Mollijns disappears from contemporary 
Dutch records. The following year his name reappears, in 
Latinized form, in the records of the Livonian city of Riga. 

The credit for having called Niclas Mollyn to Riga belongs 
to David Hilchen, syndic of the city. For some years past, the 
Rath had instructed him to sound the Polish Parliament and 
the King on the advisability of having a printer at Riga. A 
definite mention of this matter is contained in his instruction 
of 1588, and this time the mission appears to have been success- 
ful.*° When Hilchen, and Grabow, his colleague on the mis- 
sion, returned from Cracow in the early months of 1588, they 
carried with them, among other official communications, Sigis- 
mund’s authorization of a local printing press. 


1° Kleeberg, op. ctt., p. 93- 
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The year of David Hilchen’s birth is not a matter of cer- 
tainty, but Kleeberg places it around 1561." He was well 
educated, a humanist in spirit and training, and a Protestant 
by conviction, and all his life he strove to make Livonia safe for 
the evangelical faith and Riga a center of humanistic culture 
and education. To accomplish the first of his aims, Hilchen 
waged an uncompromising diplomatic war with the Jesuit 
forces in the city, opposing them in his frequent missions to the 
King and taking a lively part in the anti-clerical activities of 
the city itself. He even went so far as to import, at his own 
cost, a large number of the anti-Catholic pamphlets of the Jena 
professor, Mylius; and when the time seemed ripe to request 
the return of St. Joseph’s, it was again Hilchen who carried the 
subject to the King. 

As for his cultural activities, it was Hilchen who brought 
about the appointment of Johannes Rivius, a German scholar, 
to the inspectorship of schools of Riga. These two, together 
with Burgomaster Eck, effected a complete revision of the 
curriculum of the Domschule and placed it once for all beyond 
the control of the clergy.” His other notable achievement was 
the calling of Mollyn. While the Rath debated the matter and 
sent repeated requests to the King, Hilchen approached the 
printer in his own name, guaranteed him a living for two years, 
and promised to effect his appointment as printer to the Rath. 
It is not known when or how Hilchen first heard of Mollyn. It 
may have been from the Dutch merchants who frequently 
made their appearance in Riga, or it may have been on one of 
his journeys to Poland or Germany. It is even possible that he 
may have taken passage on one of the Dutch ships bound for 
Amsterdam to escape the hardships of an overland route. How- 
ever this may be, certain it is that Niclas Mollyn landed in 
Riga in the early spring of 1588 on the invitation of Hilchen, 
and that for two years he was bound to practice his art in the 
city on a contract between the city syndic and himself. 

Up to 1588, all the printing for the city and for Livonia in 
general had been done at the German cities of Rostock, Liibeck, 


™ [bid. * Buchholtz, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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Pressburg, K6ln, and K6nigsberg, and the Dutch cities of 
Antwerp and Amsterdam. A sort of literary activity had ex- 
isted in Riga over a hundred years previous to the coming of 
Mollyn. Stieda informs us that as early as 1470 books were 
ordered directly from the printing office of Fust,'’ and another 
authority tells us that a public library, consisting of confiscated 
monastic book treasures, had been opened in Riga in 1553."4 
The first whole book in the native Latvian language was printed 
in the same year by the K6nigsberg printer, Georg Osterberger." 

Niclas Mollyn, as we have seen, began printing in Riga in 
1588. In that year he gave to the public an Ordnung des rigi- 
schen Kirchendienstes, composed in the Low Saxon dialect." 
No copy of this first Riga imprint is known to exist. The second 
publication of the year, a poem in Latin dedicated to King 
Sigismund, is recorded as having survived. After two years’ 
work under the Hilchen contract, the Rath finally appointed 
Mollyn official printer to the city. The act is dated January 1, 
1591, and among the conditions the following are of special in- 
terest: Mollyn must maintain at least two printing presses in 
good working order; he must maintain at his own cost an em- 
ployee or apprentice well versed in the printing art and capable 
of doing work in Latin, High German and the Low Saxon 
dialect, he must further give preference to all work submitted 
by the church, the schools, or the Rath. For this he is to re- 
ceive a yearly stipend of one hundred thalers. The agreement 
further specifies that the printer must deliver sixty copies free 
of charge of any printed works executed for the Rath. In case 
the Rath should order any secret printing, Mollyn must attend 
to this at his own cost, excepting that the paper in such cases 
would be supplied by the city. Finally, he must abstain from 
spreading or printing any heresies, defamations, falsehoods, or 
any other matter objectionable to city or church."? 

13 Stieda, op. cit., p. 114. 

4K. Tiersch, Deutsches Bildungswesen im Riga des 17. Jahrhunderts (Minchen, 
1932), p- 3I- 

*s Wharton, op. cit., p. 296. 

6 Buchholtz, op. cit., p. 46-47. 17 Buchholtz, op. cit., pp. 313-14. 
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Although his position as printer to the city was thus assured, 
it cannot have been a very lucrative one. Many, if not most, of 
the books used in the schools and by private persons still con- 
tinued to be imported from abroad. In the early years of Mol- 
lyn’s career, Riga had a book-seller in the person of Hildebrandt 
Gehtmann. He and the book-binders gave serious competition 
to the newcomer. So much so, indeed, that Mollyn found it 
necessary to approach the Rath for help. Accordingly, in 1597, 
the Rath advanced him a sum of four hundred thalers to en- 
able him to purchase books at the Frankfurt book fairs. The 
loan was to be repaid in six years and was to bear an interest of 
6 per cent.'* At the same time the Rath decided that as “the 
printing here is no more profitable than elsewhere,” the city 
would provide Mollyn with free quarters exempt of all taxes. 
However, in order that the ownership of the house should not 
be brought into question, Mollyn was ordered to give the Rath 
a piece of money each year in token of his obligation which, 
after the act, he was free to receive back.'® 

Notwithstanding these indications of strained financial con- 
ditions, it must be remarked that Mollyn enjoyed full monopoly 
of the book trade after 1592. In that year Gehtmann died, and 
as the petition of his family to continue the business was denied, 
the earlier book-seller’s business was purchased by Mollyn. 
It is also somewhat paradoxical to note that in the same year 
that Mollyn received a loan and free quarters from the Rath, he 
took into partnership his son-in-law, Pieter van Meren.”° The 
Rath willingly acceded to this enlargement of the business, 
specifying only that the shop should be kept in good order and 
replete with all needful books so that ‘“‘each person may be 
satisfied in his need of large and small Latin and German vol- 
umes, books, calendars, pictures, and limned letters.’ 

The privilegium of 1597 made Mollyn the only legal printer 
and book-seller of the city. There was only one exception, not 
of man but of time. Books could be sold during the yearly fairs 
by anyone who would be willing to erect a stand in the market 


"8 Stieda, op. cit., p. 116; Buchholtz, op. cit., p. 22. 2° Stieda, op. cit., p. 116. 
‘9 Buchholtz, op. cit., p. 23. » Tbid. 
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place. This competition lasted however only for fourteen days.” 
It was more serious with the enforcement of his monopoly on 
printing. The book-binders of the city were quite active in the 
surreptitious reprinting of Mollyn titles; a certain Rittau was 
the chief offender. He adopted the precaution of placing Ger- 
man imprints on these reissues. It came to several law suits 
between him and Mollyn during 1601 and 1630, but as it was 
difficult to prove anything against him, the cases were usually 
dropped. 

Other events appear to have been equally embarrassing. The 
conflict with the Polish overlords continued; the Jesuits re- 
turned; Charles of Sweden besieged the city in 1601 and con- 
tinued to reappear before the city gates for many years. Trade 
suffered. The Swedish men-of-war were a constant menace to 
the English and Dutch merchantmen which supplied the city 
with grain and Mollyn with books and paper. The plague in- 
vaded Riga in 1603; and the Jesuits instituted no less than four 
hundred litigations against the city and its burghers between 
1600 and 1621.73 

The year 1621 heralded the advent of better times. Where 
Charles of Sweden had proved for the most part merely a 
nuisance, the determined leadership of Gustavus Adolphus 
soon brought decisive results. Riga capitulated to this Protes- 
tant hero on September 11, and on the sixteenth Rector Hermann 
Samson of St. Peter’s received the deliverer with a sermon of 
thanksgiving.” A new deal was offered to the harassed Protes- 
tants, and Mollyn, too, obtained his share. His ancient privi- 
legium was reaffirmed on November 7, and it was forbidden to 
reprint any of his imprints throughout the Swedish empire.*® 
New schools and academies were established in Riga, Reval, 
and Dorpat, and thus new fields were opened for the textbook 
market. The petitions of other persons desirous of establishing 

2 Buchholtz, op. cit., p. 25. 

23 Kleeberg, op. cit., p. 91 passim. 

24 Bodeckers Chronik livlandischer Ereignisse, 1593-1638 (Riga, 1890), p. 84. 


4s Stieda, op. cit., p. 118. 
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printing presses were consistently denied, and Mollyn’s mo- 
nopoly at last seems to have received a real meaning. 

Then the plague broke out once more. On June 17, 1625, the 
Rath was already referring in one of its acts to “the widow 
Mollyn,” an indication that Niclas must have died sometime 
before that date. His press passed into the hands of Pieter van 
Meren, his partner and son-in-law. Both he and his wife died 
the same year. The original Mollyn press was bought by Ger- 
hardt Schréder, who thus became the second printer of Riga, 
a position he held until his death in 1657.” 

Although Niclas Mollyn was a printer in Riga for thirty- 
eight years, his bibliographer has been able to record only 160 
items for that period. Of these, 138 were actually in existence in 
1889 and were personally examined by Buchholtz. The remain- 
ing twenty-two items were reported to him by friends and 
colleagues, or the titles transcribed from earlier sources. The 
year 199 is represented in the bibliography with sixteen items, 
1615 with eleven, 1619 with fourteen, and 1621 with nine. At 
the other end of the scale there are three years with no surviving 
imprints, and five years with but one each.?? 

Only three languages are known to have been used by the 
Mollyn press. The proportion of Latin books is nearly three 
times that of German and Latvian, the only other languages 
used. A survey of the Messkatalog for the same period of time 
reveals that Latin titles there occur somewhat less often.”® 
Analyzed by subject, the Mollyn press makes the following 
showing: 

Law and jurisprudence 4 items 
History 14 items 
Pedagogics and philosophy... . 15 items 
Religion and theology........... 37 items 
Miscellaneous verse and prose 


Total pian .eeeeees- 160 items 


What surprises one in this list is the absurdly few items that 
could be ascribed to the Rath. It is hardly believable that 

* Wharton, op. cit., p. 297. 28 Tiersch, op. cit., p. 32. 

7 Buchholtz, op. cit., p. 44. 29 Buchholtz, op. cit., p. 44. 
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Mollyn would have been granted a yearly stipend and free 
quarters for such meager service. The only reasonable supposi- 
tion is that most of this work took the shape of broadsides and 
legal forms and so was more perishable than his other works. 

Two of the titles listed as history appeared in 1622. They are 
accounts of the siege and capitulation of Riga and proved of 
sufficient interest to bereprinted at Wittenberg. David Hilchen’s 
two pamphlets in commemoration of the founding of the 
Academy of Zamoisz also belong in this class. Bound to the 
founder, Chancellor Zamoyski, by ties of friendship, Hilchen 
thought it his duty thus to honor a well-wisher of his city. The 
other titles deal with local affairs and happenings in the empire. 

The publications dealing with education and philosophy are, 
for the most part, reprints. There is, for instance, Hoeken- 
dorph’s Elementa linguae Graecae of 1594, which for many 
years remained the standard textbook at the Domschule. An- 
other reprint, the Welt Spiegel of Georg Tegelmeister, came out 
four times with a Mollyn imprint; three times in Latin, and 
once in German. But of the most popular school books of the 
time— the 4BC and Luther’s Catechism—no examples survive. 
Because of their cheapness, it is likely that Mollyn found it 
more profitable to import them rather than to print them him- 
self.3° 

Superficially regarded, it is somewhat surprising to see the 
few items in the classification, Theology. Although religious 
discussions and controversies were of almost daily occurrence, 
they seldom found their way through Mollyn’s press. One of 
the reasons for this was undoubtedly the circumstance that the 
press worked under the supervision of a censor, and that this 
censor was the Chief Justice himself.** Whatever his personal 
feeling, Mollyn could not very well go against the Catholic 
rulers to whom he was indebted for his appointment. The 
Catholics, on the other hand, would have had small chance to 
induce a Protestant printer to publish their doctrines. All the 
same, a controversialist like Hermann Samson found little 


3° Buchholtz, op. cit., p. 58. # Buchholtz, op. cit., p. 23. 
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difficulty in having his arguments published. His former con- 
nections with Wittenberg and Rostock, where he had studied, 
insured the speedy printing in those cities of whatever he 
deemed necessary. The Mollyn bibliography lists five funeral 
orations and eight sermons from his pen. Several other Luther- 
an pastors appear on the Mollyn list, chief of whom was un- 
doubtedly Paul Oderborn, who had preceded Samson as rector 
of St. Peter’s. The rest of the titles consist of hymnbooks, 
orders of church polity, and three handbooks in Latvian for the 
use of the native communicants. 

The largest class of Mollyn imprints is made up of miscel- 
laneous, semi-literary items. Four almanacs belong here, the 
oldest of which appeared in 1590. None of these are now in 
perfect condition. The writing of Latin verse appears to have 
been a very agreeable pastime. Verses were written on all sorts 
of occasions. The nuptial hymns were especially popular. 
Forty-six out of a total of ninety offerings belong to that group. 
Twelve elegies called forth by the decease of some of the city’s 
great have survived; and the remaining verses celebrate such 
diverse themes as the crowning of kings, the departure of 
friends, and the bravery of the city guard. 

Anselmus Boccius’ Carmen gratulatorium must be mentioned 
because it is the oldest surviving example of the Mollyn press. 
It was printed in 1588 and is the poetic homage of the city of 
Riga to its new master, Sigismund III of Poland, who in that 
year ascended the unstable throne of that once prosperous 
empire.*? Only one of the numerous poetasters of Riga wrote 
Latin verse worthy to be called poetry. He was Daniel Her- 
mann. Born in East Prussia and educated under Johann 
Sturm of Strasburg, he came to Riga about the same time that 
Mollyn did. Immersed in public affairs and cultivating his 
Muse, he found the city much to his liking. Many of his poems 
testify to this feeling, and that the burghers were not slow in 
appreciating him is evidenced by the fact that five volumes of 
his poems were published before 1601, the year of his death. In 


»# Buchholtz, op. cit., p. $9. 
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1614 his poems were collected and issued in an edition of three 
volumes. 

A word remains to be said about Mollyn’s nationality. All 
the earlier records about him down to 1927 speak of him as if 
he were of German descent. Buchholtz surmises that he may 
have come from Wittenberg; Wharton believes that his type 
probably was imported from that city. But all this, on their 
own admission, is mere surmise. On the other hand, the evi- 
dence for his Dutch nationality is at least much stronger. There 
is, in the first place, the obvious likeness in the name. Then too, 
there is the disappearance of the printer, Niclaes Mollijns, from 
Amsterdam in 1587 and the appearance the following year of 
the printer, Niclas Mollyn, in Riga. If this is a coincidence, it 
is at least a very suggestive one. Moreover, the name of his 
son-in-law, Pieter van Meren, is decidedly Dutch, although 
in certain Riga records he is referred to as Peter von Meren. It 
is also remarkable that the Rath in its privi/egium should lay 
so much stress on Mollyn’s employing a helper who should 
know German and the Saxon dialect well. All these points 
considered, it seems reasonably certain that the first printer of 


Riga was not, as formerly supposed, a German but a native of 
the Low Countries. 


ARTHUR BERTHOLD 


Brook.iyn, New York 





THE HISTORIAN AND THE USE OF PAMPHLETS' 


F ALL the materials which historians use in their 
efforts to reconstruct the past, pamphlets offer the 
greatest range of information and throw the clearest 

light upon the “mental furniture of the ordinary man.” Es- 
pecially does the historian interested in the “‘winds of doctrine” 
and the “‘climates of opinion” regard them highly, because, un- 
like even correspondence and diaries, pamphlets reflect the 
attitude and opinions not only of their writers but also of their 
readers. In peace and in war they formerly poured from the 
presses; and no other materials have so well revealed the multi- 
ple factors at work. He who would study the relations between 
law and opinion, between policy and opinion, and between in- 
stitutions and opinion, must consult the pamphlets. From these 
sources he may appreciate connections and forces which he 
might otherwise miss or slight, and he may gain a far greater 
understanding of how the modern mind was made. Formal 
records—public and private—tell a great deal, but they do not 
tell all. It takes more than a few archives, or a shelf of pam- 
phlets, to make a historian; yet the difference between compos- 
ing a history and merely baling sawdust may often be found to 
consist in a judicious use of pamphlets as opposed to strict 
dependence on formal records. 

In the golden age of pamphleteering, two men of diverse 
talents and interests registered their full appreciation of “fugi- 
tive pieces.” The first, Myles Davies, perhaps the only his- 

*It should be said at the outset perhaps that all my examples are drawn from 
English and American Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century pamphlets, because that is 
where most of my investigations have fallen. A more than casual examination of 
French tracts of the revolutionary period, however, has revealed no striking variations 
in type. 

* The phrase appears in Crane Brinton’s review of Daniel Mornet’s Les Origines 
intellectuelles de la Revolution francaise, 1715-1782 (Paris, 1933) in the American his- 
torical review, XX XIX (July, 1934), 726. Mr. Brinton has skilfully demonstrated the 


value of tracts himself in The Facobins; an essay in the new history (New York, 1930), 
and in 4 Decade of revolution, 1789-1799 (New York, 1934). 
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torian of tracts, founded his testimony upon a critical study of 
innumerable writers, “both Domestick and Foreign, both 
Ancient and Modern.” Justifying his history on the ground 
that pamphlets were making so considerable a figure in his day 
that most people seemed to feel it necessary to pay court to 
them, he went on to say: 


From Pamphlets may be learn’d the Genius of the Age, the Debates of the 
Learned, the Follies of the Ignorant, the bevews of Government, the Over- 
sights of Statesmen, the Mistakes of Courtiers, the different approaches of 
Foreigners, and the several encroachments of Rivals; in Pamphlets, Merchants 
may read their Profit and Loss, Shopkeepers their Bills of Parcels, Country- 
men their Seasons of Husbandry, Sailors their Longitude, Soldiers their 
Camps and Enemies; thence School-boys may improve their Lessons, Scholars 
their Studies, Ministers their Sermons, and Zealots their Devisions. Pam- 
pAlets furnish Beau’s with their Airs, Coquets with their Charms: Pamphlets 
are as Modish Ornaments to Gentlewomen’s Toylets as to Gentlemen’s 
Pockets: Pamphlets carry reputation of Wit and Learning to all that make 
them their companions: The Poor find their account in Stall-keeping, and in 
hawking them: The Rich find in them their Shortest Way to the Secrets of 
Church and State Pamphlets become more and more daily amusement 
to the Curious, Idle and Inquisitive, Pastime to Gallants and Coquets, Chat 
to the Talkative, Stories for Nurses, Toys for Children, Fans for Misses, 
Food to the Needy, and Practicings to News-mongers; Ketch-words to In- 
formers, Instructions to the Ignorant, Help to the Wise, Fewel to the Envious, 
Weapons to the Revengeful, Poyson to the Unfortunate, Balsom to the 
Wounded, Employment to the Lazy, Opportunity to Enemies, Condemnation 
to the Wicked, Speculations to the Godly, Tryals of Skill to the Quarrelsome 
and Proud, a Comfort to the Afflicted, Appeals from the Injur’d to the Pub- 
lick, Poverty to their Authors, Gain to the Lucky, Fatal to the Unlucky, a 
Satisfaction to the Oppress’d, a Vent to Melancholiness, Heart-ease to 
Censurers, Fabulous Materials to Romancers and Novelists: In a word, 
Pamphlets literally unite all Contradictions, and are Occasional Conformists 
in all manner of Acceptations and Capacities, as well as in vicissitudes of 
matter and stile. 


This estimate was sustained some years later by Samuel 
Johnson who, in pointing out why England abounded in pam- 


3 Athenae Britannicae: or, A Critical History of the Oxford and Cambrige Writers 
and Writings, With Those of the Dissenters and Romanists, as well as other Authors and 
W orthies, both Domestick and Foreign, both Ancient and Modern. Together With an Oc- 
casional Freedom of Thought, in Criticizing and Comparing the Parallel Qualifications of 
the most Eminent Authors and their Performance, both in Manuscript and Print, both at 
Home and Abroad (6 vols.; London, 1716), I, 1-4. 
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phlet literature, gave almost official sanction to its value as 
historical raw material.‘ There is, he wrote, perhaps no nation 
in which it is so necessary to assemble from time to time the 
small tracts and “fugitive pieces,” 


...+ for, besides the general Subjects of Enquiry, which are cultivated by us, 
in common with every other learned Nation, our Constitution in Church 
and State naturally gives birth to a Multitude of Performances, which 
would either not have been written, or could not have been made publick in 
any other Place The Form of our Government, which gives to every 
Man, that has Leisure, or Curiosity, or Vanity, the Right of enquiring into 
the Propriety of publick Measures The Multiplicity of Religious Sects 
tolerated among us, of which every one has found Opponents and Vindi- 
cators, is another Source of unexhaustible Publication, almost peculiar to 
ourselves The boundless Liberty, with which every Man may write 
his own Thoughts, and the Opportunity of conveying new Sentiments to the 
publick All these and many other Causes, too tedious to be enumerated, 
have contributed to make PampAlets and small Tracts a very important Part 
of an English Library From PampdAlets, consequently, are to be learned 
the Progress of every debate; the various State, to which the questions have 
been changed; the artifices and fallacies, which have been used; and the 
subterfuges by which reason has been eluded: In such writings may be seen 
how the mind has been opened by degrees, how one truth has led to another, 
how error has been disentangled, and hints improved by demonstration. 
Which pleasure, and many others are lost by him, that only reads the /arger 
Writers, by whom these scattered sentiments are collected, who will see none 
of the changes of fortune, which every opinion has passed through, will have 
no opportunity of remarking the transient advantages, which error may some- 
times obtain, by the artifices of its patron, or the successful rallies, by which 
truth regains the day, after a repulse; but will be to him, who traces the dis- 
pute through, into particular gradations, as he that hears of a victory, to him 
that sees the battle. 


The “Great Cham” then concluded his essay with some men- 
tion of the various events in English history which had been 
especially productive of pamphleteering, such as the Reforma- 
tion, the rise of Puritanism, and the civil troubles of the seven- 
teenth century. He did not, however, neglect to point out also 
that even in the midst of the most bitter strife, “treatises of 
Husbandry and Agriculture” occupied the attention of numer- 
ous writers. 


4Introduction to Osborne’s edition of the Harleian miscellany (1744). Reprinted 
in A. C. Ward, 4 Miscellany of tracts and pamphlets (Oxford 1927), pp. 382-93- 
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TECHNIQUE OF THE PAMPHLETEER 


In addition to recognizing the importance of pamphlets, 
the student must remember that they demand a different tech- 
nique from other historical sources. Private diaries and corre- 
spondence alone approximate their complexity, and even these 
make fewer demands upon the student’s critical judgment, 
because, for the most part, they were written with an eye neither 
to posterity nor to a wide circle of readers, whereas a conscious 
rhetoric nearly always distinguishes pamphlets. George Macau- 
lay Trevelyan has lamented that one cannot cross-examine 
a book. His regret is scarcely justified. He himself has proved 
an unflagging cross-examiner of materials, and many who have 
examined the same materials certainly have obtained different 
evidence from that which he secured. Lawyers are often 
charged with asking leading questions in order to predispose 
answers; historians practice a similar technique with similar 
results. Pamphlet materials are especially open to cross-ex- 
amination; and indeed they demand it, for, more than any other 
kind of source, they yield the answers their questioners would 
like to obtain. Consequently, their evidence must be viewed 
more skeptically than that which is derived from other sources, 
although, obviously, pamphlets were often written to provide 
information, albeit of the right sort and of the proper bias, as 
well as to prove a case. 

That pamphlets present numerous difficulties to their users 
can readily be seen from the following example. In analyzing 
such a tract as James Otis’ The Rights of the British Colonies 
Asserted and Proved, the student must constantly ask himself 
how much is proof, how much is assertion, how much is accepted 
historical fact, how much is argument, what is specifically 
stated, what is implied, what is the major premise, and what is 
refutation. To be even more particular, the student must con- 
sider among other matters, first, what personal and what gen- 
eral factors impelled Otis to write as he did; second, whether 
Otis put the case of the colonies on a valid historical and con- 
stitutional foundation; third, whether he rationalized economic 
grievances into what he considered a fundamental legal and 
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social wrong; and, fourth, whether he substantiated a good case 
with loaded precedents or bolstered up a weak case with 
unsound arguments. Verily, he who runs may read, but he 
who reads must criticize. 

While examining a wide variety of controversial pamphlets— 
political, religious, and economic—the present writer has ob- 
served certain characteristics common to all in a greater or less 
degree. These features, here accentuated and there diminished 
and often apparent in the rare non-controversial tracts, include 
such matters as the general philosophic approach, the type of 
evidence, and the rhetorical method. 

Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic of pamphlets is 
that their authors are almost invariably conservative; theo- 
retically, at least, they are never innovators. This feature would 
not call for comment at all were it not for the fact that most 
pamphleteers have a reputation as radical agitators who seek 
to set up something entirely new, a strange belief in view of the 
evidence which the great majority employ in substantiating 
their respective cases. This evidence normally partakes of four 
sorts—historical, legal, ethical, and practical—and appears no 
matter what the issue. 

Of these classes of evidence, the historical element probably 
takes first place; and it may be said that, regardless of the 
nature of the controversy, most pamphleteers tend to be per- 
sistently historical. In substantiation of their contentions, ex- 
amples, apparently chosen at random, from the history of 
Greece, medieval Europe, the United States, Russia, Turkey, 
or Siam, flourish on the pages of ardent pamphleteers—and 
were there ever any but ardent pamphleters? Some of these 
examples are offered as shining, and others as horrible, pieces 
of evidence. The freedom of this country is contrasted with the 
tyranny of that, and the moral is drawn accordingly. The in- 
justice of the present is held up to the mirror of past justice. Or, 
perhaps, as in the arguments of Anglican churchmen against 
the Roman Catholic writers, it appears that the English church 
of the post-Reformation period really revived the quality of the 
primitive church of the first two Christian centuries, whereas 
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the Roman church is dismissed as the schismatical innovator. 
In any case, history plays the rdle of a most useful handmaiden 
who supplies the tools, as it were, by which the pamphleteer 
makes other arguments clinch his contentions. 

Of the other arguments law is most important, and in certain 
fields of controversy pamphleteers run as much to legal as to 
historical evidence. In his efforts to convince his opponents and 
the public, no writer can afford to neglect law, for, as Burke re- 
marked in 1775, in his speech on American taxation, “this study 
renders men acute, inquisitive, dextrous, prompt in attack, 
ready in defence, full of resources.” Such a judgment is sup- 
ported by an analysis of pamphlets, since no shrewd pam- 
phleteer fails to find laws or judicial decisions in justification of 
his position, even though his cause may lie out of the realm of 
politics. If some laws or decisions appear to deny his suit, 
either the troublesome items are disregarded or older laws are 
offered in rebuttal. Failing this, the writer may fall back upon 
custom, and if this be too dubious an authority, there remains 
the “‘spirit of the law” or natural law. 

The pamphleteers of the American Revolution abundantly 
illustrate such practices, for many of them filled their pages 
with references both to Continental and to English legal au- 
thorities. The decisions of judges, so-called constitutional laws, 
and the generalizations and conclusions of jurists and legal 
philosophers ornamented Colonial tracts with incontrovertible 
and unforgettable phrases; and the forthright opinion of some 
nameless attorney, the crabbed antiquities of Coke, an excerpt 
from the Digest, and the “honeyed” eloquence of Blackstone 
alike provided a legal basis for opposing what were denounced 
as the “innovations” of Parliament. When such authorities 
seemed unconvincing, these writers and others like them then 
depended on that most indefinable legal catchword, “natural 
law,” to substantiate a case for which they could find no ade- 
quate positive sanction. 

As soon, however, as a pamphleteer sets up his legal defense 
within the realm of natural law, he obviously puts his cause on 
an essentially ethical basis, thus illustrating the fact that most 
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pamphleteers are strong devotees of the ethical. In the main 
they attempt to prove their various cases through historical 
or legal evidence—evidence that is tangible and apparently one- 
edged. If this fails them, they then endeavor, as Christopher 
Gadsden demonstrated the practice in 1766, ‘“‘to stand upon the 
broad and common ground of those natural and inherent rights 
that we all feel and know as men.” This must be taken as an 
ethical argument not only because in the last analysis these 
rights were oftenest sustained by reference to the law of God 
but also because under this reasoning the cause of the writer 
was held to be just and that of his opponent unjust as well as 
illegal and unsupported by history. 

Moreover, no matter whether the writer is defending the in- 
herent right of the American colonist to a share in the legisla- 
ture of Great Britain, or the right of the Protestant dissenter 
to participate in the political privileges exercised by a member 
of the Established Church, or even the right of the British 
government to exclude dissenters from sharing those privileges, 
he is likely to declare quite freely that natural law sustains his 
position. Indeed, if appeals to history and to positive law have 
not appeared to carry conviction, the writer may very frankly 
rest his case behind the impenetrable bulwark of nature, using. 
the more prosaic appeals only as accessory defenses. More 
learned writers generally prefer, however, the evidence of 
history and of positive law, whereas their less scholarly fellows 
take their stand on the more subjective grounds of ethical in- 
terpretation and rights. 

Last and least of all, pamphleteers stress the practical ex- 
pediency of their contentions. While many writers neglect or 
perhaps deliberately omit this aspect, seeming to feel that a 
high cause would be demeaned by such a consideration and fear- 
ing lest it be thought that the author has merely rationalized 
his irreproachable evidence in defense of a dollars-and-cents 
proposition, a considerable number of them do emphasize the 
practical value of their claims. To take an extreme example, 
several Baptist pamphleteers of the early seventeenth century 
advocated a policy of complete religious toleration, in tracts 
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that employed biblical authorities almost exclusively, on the 
ground that religious toleration was profitable to the country 
from the standpoint of trade and finance. In brief they said: 
Toleration makes for contentment and stability, and these in 
turn make for good business and for untroubled political and 
social conditions. This same argument crops up in tracts deal- 
ing with all the crises whose literature the present writer has 
examined. At the time of the American Revolution it was fre- 
quently expressed in the pamphlets written by the English 
friends of the colonists, although less often in the colonists’ own 
writings. Expediency, also, is a very common ingredient in the 
pamphlets written by men who oppose a change for which 
there is a widespread demand. The defenders of the Church of 
England against the demands of the dissenters consistently 
argued that while the changes might be desirable at some future 
but undefined date, the present was hardly the expedient mo- 
ment for such alterations as the dissenting pamphleteers con- 
templated. That they never anticipated an appropriate time 
did not invalidate the arguments of these defenders of the 
status quo. 

In addition to the fact that pamphleteers are always con- 
servative, they are always right. That is to say, they are not 
only right from their own point of view, which of course must 
be taken for granted, but also to the casual reader they are 
right. It may be that he will not agree with their arguments, 
but he can scarcely deny their evidence. Whether their argu- 
ments derive from historical, legal, ethical, or practical origins, 
they are convincing in their evidential rightness. Logic, prec- 
edents, the eternal verities, and expediency, alike, are mar- 
shaled with disconcerning pertinence. No matter what the case, 
no matter if one reads in succession two tracts maintaining 
opposite sides of a given question, a definitive certitude is born 
in the mind of the reader. The authorities are impeccable even 
to page citation; the reasoning is at once symmetrically logical 
and fool-proof; and the ethics and practical considerations lead 
to one conclusion only—the absolute validity of the author’s 
contentions. 
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Indeed, it is often difficult to conceive why wholesale conver- 
sion to the author’s point of view did not immediately take 
place—until one reads a tract advocating the other side of the 
question. There one may discover the same sources, the same 
conviction of rectitude, and numerous practical suggestions— 
all leading directly to the opposite conclusion. No writer, then, 
is content to be less than completely authoritative; he dare not 
make his case less than perfect. To that end he asserts and 
proves, and it may at times take considerable analysis to dis- 
cover that his product is “‘a tissue of error, contradiction and 
fallacy,” in which specious conclusions are founded upon ex 
cathedra generalizations, incidental asides, incomplete records, 
and undecided precedents. Few, if indeed any, pamphleteers 
fake their evidence; more often their contentions result from 
their own wishful thinking; and their patriotism, political 
sympathies, and religious loyalties lead them to the acceptance 
of their own none too critically analyzed and collected argu- 
ments. Unconsciously they lay themselves open to the charge 
leveled by one character against another in Sophocles’ Philoc- 
betes: 

... What pleas thou canst invent! 
Gods thou invokest and wouldst make them liars. 


Then, conviction of the historical, legal, ethical, and practical 
rightness and validity of their stand completes their case. 
Second only in importance to the type of evidence used by 
pamphleteers in proving their case is their rhetorical method, 
effective presentation being quite as significant as content. 
While using a variety of rhetorical devices, they usually employ 
an approved technique. They may not all be acquainted with 
Aristotle or with some other recognized rhetorical authority, 
but those who lack formal training imitate their fellow-writers 
who are acquainted with such authorities. In the main, most 
pamphleteers follow the simple formula of giving first a very 
brief and general statement of their own case; then comes the 
refutation of the case to be demolished; third, the positive 
arguments for the writer’s case; and, finally, the brief and em- 
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phatic conclusion. Generally more space is devoted to refuta- 
tion than to positive argument, although the two parts are often 
put together and take the form of narration. Sometimes the 
whole is concisely organized; sometimes there is much retracing 
and digressing. Such variations, indeed, often occur within the 
same pamphlet. The repetition may result from scarcity of 
materials or from deliberate purpose for the sake of emphasis. 

From the point of view of logic, most pamphleteers incline to 
inductive rather than to deductive proof. It is less easily over- 
turned; it lends itself more readily to the use of historical or 
invented parallels, whichever the author prefers, and also to the 
employment of other forms of proof; and, lastly, inductive logic 
allows for greater appeal to emotion or pathetic proof than does 
deductive logic. Some writers, it is true, use deductive logic 
almost exclusively, appealing to reason and to very precise 
historical analogies; but the great majority much prefer to 
appeal to the emotions, to fear and to aspiration especially. 

Such a practice naturally bears a close relationship to the 
style in which pamphlets are generally written. A careful, 
measured style is certainly not characteristic of pamphlets, 
and even in some cases where authors express themselves in that 
fashion, the practice is deliberate—a specific device intention- 
ally employed to give the appearance of weight for the benefit 
of a sober and perhaps learned group of readers. Normally, 
the style is nervous, even fiery, appealing to the heart not to the 
head; but whether “good” or “bad,” it is at least effective. As 
Francis Bacon observed, “‘bitter and earnest writing must not 
be hastily condemned; for men cannot contend coldly, and 
without affection, about things which they hold dear and pre- 
cious.” Dogmatic, short statements abound; and unprovable, 
and often irrefutable, premises appear on many a page. Nu- 
merous writers skilfully hurl a barrage of questions at their 
readers, to befog the issue, with quite effective results. Others 
achieve their intent by the use of irony, reveling in overstate- 
ment or understatement, as the case may be, and reducing their 
opponents’ views to the rank of absurd pretensions. No one 
who has ever read Swift’s Modest Proposal can fail to realize how 
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terribly convincing irony may be in the hands of a master— 
so convincing that no other weapon is needed. 

Again, it can be said that, almost without exception, pam- 
phleteers follow the common rhetorical practice of creating 
straw men and straw arguments for purposes of refutation in 
order to establish their own points the more conclusively. 
Finally, some productions are abstract, others concrete; some 
are informed by a general philosophic or social point of view, 
while others are merely collected opinons. But, whatever their 
devices, pamphleteers, on the whole, succeed in stating their 
case competently, and in making sure of readers, many of whom 
will be only too happy to take up the cudgels for the opposition. 
That an advocate’s case may be porous is true enough, but this 
results most frequently from reasons inherent in the case itself 
rather than from careless presentation. 


AUTHORSHIP AND DATING OF PAMPHLETS 


In connection with the use of pamphlets two other factors 
demand some attention—the matter of authorship and that of 
dating. Of these, the first deserves the greater consideration. 
For reasons of safety, fashion, or effect, most pamphleteers pre- 
ferred to hide behind a variety of titles—some classical pseu- 
donym, a “friend of liberty,” or “‘an old whig.” Consequently, 
without a great deal of investigation, a student may not always 
be sure whether an anonymous tract is the child of some dis- 
tinguished personage or of some obscure scribbler. A “friend of 
liberty” may cover a William Penn, “Clarendon” may shelter 
a John Adams, and similar or even identical titles may add a 
cubit to the stature of a nobody. Many a writer whose fame has 
increased with the passing years preferred in the days of his 
contemporary obscurity to heighten his effects through the 
prestige of such a pseudonym as “Cato,” and only through con- 
siderable research has this particular “‘Cato”’ been identified as 
one to whom posterity has given a distinction that perhaps was 
lacking in his lifetime or in the days of his youth. Just recently, 
for example, the enterprising and imaginative scholarship of 
Professor Verner Crane has revealed how incomplete are the 
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“collected editions” of Benjamin Franklin. In so doing he has 
greatly added to the Franklin canon by his definite ascription 
of several anonymous tracts to Franklin’s pen.’ Such an achieve- 
ment might well be repeated in the case of a large number of 
writers. 

Somewhat similar in nature, although perhaps of less im- 
portance, is the problem of dating. Frequently, in times of 
crisis when pamphlets are appearing in great abundance, 
knowledge of the year of publication is not enough. To write 
and publish a tract was the work of so short a time that authors 
aroused replies, in turn rejoined, and were again answered, all 
within the space of a few weeks. Pamphleteering controversies 
raged with an unhallowed vigor at times, and the statement of 
one view usually called forth “A Refutation” which in turn 
required “A Vindication.” Other contestants entered the lists; 
new editions were published; and the limits of one literary de- 
bate might readily become as boundless as the ripples caused by 
pitching a stone into an otherwise quiet sea. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is at times desirable to know whether a given 
tract influenced another, or whether both were inspired by the 
same crisis and had no other organic connection. 


VALUE OF PAMPHLET MATERIAL TO THE HISTORIAN 


Despite these warnings concerning the nature of pamphlet 
materials, it should not be forgotten that they possess a his- 
torical value quite apart from their relative truth or falsity as 
statements of fact; and, indeed, that their factual significance 
may be least among their historical virtues. As a recent an- 
thologist of tracts has said, ‘““To assess these as the merest 
ephemerae of literature is to overlook important factors, and to 
disregard the many evidences of powerful contemporary in- 
fluence.”® Clearly, pamphlets throw much light upon the state 
of mind both of the author and of his public. Lacking, as we 
do, adequate newspaper materials for the centuries before the 


s “Certain writings of Benjamin Franklin on the British Empire and the American 
colonies,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society, Vol. XXVIII, Part I (1934). 


6 Ward, op. cit., p. vill. 
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nineteenth, pamphlets probably come closer than any other 
sources to expressing that tenuous thing known as public opin- 
ion. Struck off at white heat and often full of overstatement, 
the pamphlet nevertheless indicates that the writer was in- 
spired not only by his own emotions and rhetoric but also by 
the assurance of a sympathetic reception from many readers. 

The value of pamphlets becomes clearer in view of the fact 
that all the wage and price lists, all the laws and proclamations, 
all the institutions in the world, cannot supply the historian 
with a full appreciation of popular reactions or enable him to re- 
construct the state of mind at a given period. Statistics and 
laws may reveal why people were upset; they may also reveal 
what happened after the upset; other materials may provide an 
answer as to when and where events occurred; but none of these 
completely answers how the upset took place or yields ade- 
quate insight into the emotional furor raging at the time. Such 
materials, for example, do not reveal the full meaning of John 
Adams’ statement that the American Revolution had already 
occurred in the minds and hearts of people before the first shot 
was fired at Lexington. Nor do they reveal the implications of 
Thomas Hobbes’s observation that a persistent study of the 
classics was at least partly responsible for the English Civil War 
of the seventeenth century, or how, on the basis of the writings 
of such men as John Dickinson and other Colonial writers, the 
same remark might be made with reference to the American 
Revolution. 

Consider, furthermore, the priceless observations of a Tory 
opponent of the movement to repeal the English Test and Cor- 
poration acts in 1828.’ Disaffection is abroad in the land, he 
says, but such a spirit is not to be conciliated by making con- 
cessions, for that is like expecting to 


. appease the fury of a conflagration by tamely surrendering the building 


to the flames. .... What Englishman is there, who loves the constitution of 
his country, .. . . but must be startled when he finds America pointed to, as 
a place worthy of his admiration. . . . ? God forbid that we should ever experi- 


1 The Necessity of the Corporation and Test Acts maintained in A Brief Review of the 
“Statement of the Case of the Protestant Dissenters” (London, 1828), pp. 48-51. 
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ence anything like such liberty, such licentiousness I should say, as is per- 
mitted upon religious matters in America In America, that boasted 
land of religious liberty, we shall find, in one street, the blasphemer boldly 
declaring against all religion; and in the next, some delirious fanatic doing all 
that human folly can do to make religion ridiculous. 


No official document could catch that spirit or so clearly indi- 
cate that the outcome of the American Revolution had been 
neither forgiven nor forgotten in certain quarters. Likewise, no 
official document could so fully show that the boasted right of 
Englishmen to speak their minds freely was likely to be allowed 
only to those whose minds were of the right sort—the sort 
acceptable to the group in power. 

From another point of view, the dependence on the non- 
human elements and sources alone—granted their immense im- 
portance in securing a well-rounded estimate of various events 
—seems often to result in the adoption of too simplified an ex- 
planation and interpretation of historical phenomena. Every 
kind of prejudice and influence may enter into the shaping of 
people’s reactions in a given crisis and express themselves in a 
most curious medley. Basic reasons and forces, on the one 
hand, are inextricably mingled with secondary rationalization, 
on the other. Yet a century afterward, the essentially ration- 
alistic historian will treat an episode as if men in the past were 
exclusively dominated by reason, and were merely economic, 
political, or religious creatures motivated by a single and simple 
purpose, instead of being complicated bundles of prejudice 
whose activity was nothing if not unreasoned. 

Moreover, pamphlets indicate what the articulate groups 
consider a matter of major concern. The American colonists 
did not engage in controversy so long as their relations with 
the British government were tolerable, but when economic and 
religious developments threatened their security and autonomy, 
a vigorous pamphlet war was declared which preceded Lexing- 
ton and Concord by a dozen years. Persons satisfied with the 
trend of events do not feel inspired to state any grievances to 
the world at large: the casus belli is always a concrete injury. 
On the other hand, interested people usually show sound his- 
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torical sense by writing pamphlets on issues which not only 
affect their lives vitally but on which history has offered sup- 
porting evidence of importance. Obviously, many men, at 
times, have written pamphlets that were not especially critical 
and on topics that had only limited significance. Yet even those 
need not be completely disregarded, for they reveal an under- 
current of interest and perhaps indicate that topics now long 
since in the refuse pile of ideas were once of more than passing 
importance. Such questions as infant baptism, predestination, 
or the power of the British Parliament may not arouse the 
interest, not to say the enthusiasm, of modern intellectuals, but 
a fuller realization of past civilization may be gleaned from the 
fact that these matters once excited a steady round of contro- 
versy. Perhaps debates over the League of Nations, Humanism, 
unemployment insurance, the New Deal, and the like will 
appear no less unimportant to the intelligentsia of 2050, but 
the historian in that day will fall short if he disregards them on 
the plea that they are merely historical vestiges and thus devoid 
of significance. 

Space does not permit the presentation of detailed excerpts 
from pamphlets to illustrate the claims which pamphlets have 
upon the historian, but recourse may be had to some titles 
which usually furnish a comprehensive indication both of their 
subject matter and of the peculiar bias of the author. The 
Thomason collection of tracts, covering the period of the 
English Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate, 
not only reveals the political furor of those troublous times, but 
also includes pamphlets on witchcraft, trigonometry, and such 
personal matters as The Practical Part of Love. Extracts out of 
the lascivious life of a fair but subtle female. More commonly, 
however, the titles resemble the following sample which one 
John Vicars offered to an interested public in 1643: 4 Looking- 
Glasse for Malignants: or, Gods hand against God-haters. Con- 
taining a most terrible yet true relation of the most fearful examples 
(in these present times, since the yeere, 1640.) of Gods most evident 
and immediate wrath against our malevolent Malignants. To- 
gether with a Caveat for Cowards and unworthy (either timorous or 
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treacherous) Newters. Collected for Gods honour, and the un- 
godlies horrour, by 

What a contrast to our own day! At the present time, when 
readers have to read in order to discover what lies behind such 
cryptic and abbreviated titles as God’s little acre, Point counter 
point, and Within a budding grove (which a botanist of my 
acquaintance innocently chose as vacation reading so that he 
might combine business and pleasure), such an elucidating 
title as The Present State of Matrimony: or, the real cause of 
conjugal infidelity and unhappy marriages. In a letter to a friend. 
With some reflections on the state of matrimony among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and a view of their manner of educating their 
young ladies, compared with the modern practice. Recommended 
to the serious perusal of all parents, guardians, young married 
persons and unmarried: whereby the single may be directed to a 
happy choice, and those who are unhappily wedded remove the 
causes of their uneasiness. By Philogamus. (1739), would seem 
either to represent an unnecessary profuseness and extrava- 
gance or an embarrassment of riches, or to preclude the 
necessity of reading the tract. (Unfortunately, let it be said, 
the title is more interesting than the contents.) By contrast, 
Half an Hour’s Advice to Nobody Knows Who (1767) taxes the 
imagination no less than such a modern title as The Rivet in 
Grandfather's neck. 

On the other hand, there can be little obscurity concerning 
both the contents of the tract and the viewpoint of the author 
in the case of the following: Methodism Displayed, and En- 
thusiasm Detected: intended as an Antidote against, and a Pre- 
servative from the Delusive Principles and unscriptural Doctrines 
of a Modern Set of New-Light, Seducing Preachers, who have 
started up amongst us, who know not what they say, nor whereof 
they affirm: And as a Defence of the Regular and Orthodox Clergy 
of our Church, from their unjust Reflections. Of course not all 
titles reveal so much or cast such aspersions upon the mentality 
and character of those attacked. The American Revolution- 
ists, for example, were generally content to state their case 
rather tersely in the title without indulging in personalities, 
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although they had no compunction about doing the latter in 
the body of the pamphlet. Such tracts as Richard Bland’s 
Inquiry into the Rights of the British Colonies (1766), or Living- 
ston’s The Other Side of the Question (1774), indicate the type 
fairly well. 

Not all short titles, however, are devoid of a cry ptic quality, 
and lengthy titles do not completely monopolize intriguing 
characteristics, as a sampling of seventeenth-century tracts will 
show. Many writers delivered manifestos in piquant allitera- 
tion, such as the Oppressed Man’s Oppressions, the Resolved 
Man’s Resolutions, the Fust Man’s Fustification, and the Pro- 
testation Protested. This last pamphlet inspired a scorching 
reply—A Survay of that Foolish, Seditious, Scandalous, Prophane 
Libell, The Protestation Protested. Such strong words were 
common, no less a personage than William Prynne denouncing 
The Machivilian Cromwellist and Hypocritical, Perfidious New 
Statist: Discovering the Falsehood and Machivilian Practises of 
L. G. Cromwell and his Confederates. Less serious, but no less 
hostile, was a satire on Cromwell and the Levelers, 4 New Buil- 
Bayting: or, a Match, play’d at the Town-Bull of Ely by Twelve 
Mungrills; F. Lilburne, R. Overton, T. Prince, and W. Walwyn 
to Stave and Nose. Nod-Nol. Cromwell, of course, came in for 
many attacks, none of which was more extreme than John 
Lilburne’s Fonah’s Cry out of the Whale’s Belly. Walwyn, a 
Leveler, defended himself against attacks by his Whisper in the 
Ear of Mr. Edwards. Three Fifth Monarchy men conveyed 
their diagnosis of the existing state of affairs in tracts whose 
titles at the same time expressed that sect’s faith, namely: 
The Little Horn’s Dooms and Downfall, Horn of the Goat Broken 
and The Fifth Monarchy, or Kingdom of Christ, in Opposition 
to the Beast’s Asserted. So one might go on, picking out titles 
at random and being quite sure that whether he chose Englana’s 
Troublers Troubled, Balaam’s Asse; or, the City-Fast for cursing 
the King and blessing Oliver, or A Fresh Discovery of some Pro- 
digious New Wandring-Blasing-Stars, he would find food for an 
understanding of the seventeenth-century people and their 
problems. 
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VALUE OF PAMPHLETS IN OTHER THAN HISTORICAL FIELDS 


In addition to the historian, the students of other social 
sciences would do well to concern themselves with pamphlets 
more than they have in the past. Tending, as they do, to devote 
their attention to what are frequently called the classics in their 
respective fields, the political scientist, the economist, and the 
educator neglect what may have been far more widely accepted 
doctrines. Thus, in their hands, the history of their subject 
often resolves itself largely into a summary of the writings of a 
few especially designated great men. The result is, thus, an 
unhistorical distortion, for it may be that the opinions of these 
chosen figures had no influence on their own time or, to take the 
reverse of that proposition, that the opinions of these men were 
widely held, in no sense unique either as to content or form of 
expression, and therefore unworthy of especial emphasis with 
particular reference to the authors conventionally selected. 

Year after year, specialists continue to stress what they are 
pleased to describe as unique, the far-ahead-of-the-time ideas 
of certain individuals, blissfully unaware of the fact that if those 
ideas had genuine historical significance for the time in which 
they were promulgated, they must have fallen not upon stony 
and barren but upon prepared and receptive ground. This 
means that other people had been advocating the same or very 
similar ideas. If the ideas were really unique in their time, they 
had little application or meaning, and thus while they may have 
interest as ideas (a thoroughly valid criterion), they are of no 
especial historical significance. Perhaps we are so much under 
the spell of the dogma that if a dog bites a man, there is no news, 
but if the man bites the dog, there is news, that we have lost 
historical perspective. Ideas possess genuine interest as ideas, 
but they are far more important historically if they are the ex- 
pression of a widespread but somewhat inarticulate opinion. 
Even ideas that appear unique in a given time may be found 
quite common on closer acquaintance, for oftentimes the des- 
cription of an idea as unique is less a commentary upon the 
idea than upon the ignorance of him who has so designated it. 
Through pamphlets, the political theorists may discover that 
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Locke was the apotheosis rather than the founder of his par- 
ticular brand of political doctrine; the economist, that bankers 
were being called the “bane of the nation” over two hundred 
and fifty years ago; and the educator, that all educational 
theory is not limited to formal treatises. 

Not less than the various students of the social sciences, the 
student of literature, the bibliophile, and the student of typog- 
raphy will find specimens of interest and value in pamphlets. 
Expressions and constructions that perhaps have been regarded 
as of later date appear in earlier usage. Similarly, the student 
is likely to discover items of antiquarian interest and curi- 
osities of belief and reference that, unimportant perhaps in 
themselves, serve to throw in clearer relief the ideas, concepts, 
and faiths of a particular period. Humor is not a normal in- 
gredient, yet, without being especially witty, many a pam- 
phleteer displays a keenness of intelligence in playing around his 
subject that clearly indicates a first-rate mind in action. 

After all, a pamphlet is not necessarily a short exhortation on 
cheap paper, struck off on the spur of the moment. It is fre- 
quently a well-written, cogently reasoned treatise, whose pur- 
pose is temporary, but whose interest is, or may be, of long 
duration. Pamphlets are of especial interest in the realm of 
public opinion and of social ideas inasmuch as they once filled 
a place now occupied by newspapers and journals, and, to a 
lesser extent, by novels and plays. Any person who pretends to 
an acquaintance with modern literature either in periodical or 
in book form is bound to be aware of its frequent advocacy of 
this or of that social philosophy. Even those pieces which 
adopt the trappings of “art for art’s sake” are not entirely de- 
void of propaganda for the status guo or for some idealized past. 
In form, perhaps, we have little pamphleteering; but, in spirit 
the pamphleteer flourishes not less than he did a hundred, two 
hundred, or three hundred years ago. As no one who would 
secure an understanding of modern thought and modern prob- 
lems can neglect modern literature, even though much of it may 
be rather ephemeral, so it is equally dangerous to disregard past 
literature of similar character, the value of which can now be 
checked against the intervening developments. 
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We need studies of pamphleteers, of pamphlet literature it- 
self, and the greater incidental use of pamphlets in studies de- 
pending mainly upon other materials. Some beginnings have 
been made.’ And it is only by continuing what has been started 
that the full value of pamphlets can be appreciated. Some 
pamphleteers, undoubtedly, were no more than hired scribblers, 
but the majority had a heart-felt interest in the matter about 
which they wrote. Thus, they have much to offer the student 
who seeks to recapture the past, less as something strange or 
simple or unique or catastrophic than as a complicated society 
not to be explained by catch-phrases and by brilliant generaliza- 
tions but by an understanding analysis of all the evidence which 
survives. He who passes pamphlets by will, as Samuel Johnson 
pointed out, miss the changes of fortune which every opinion has 
passed through, and will, in comparison with the student who 
uses such sources along with other materials, be as one “that 
hears of a victory, to him that sees the battle.” 


THE LIBRARIAN AND PAMPHLET MATERIALS 


In conclusion, it may be well to indicate the librarian’s rela- 
tion to the exploitation of pamphlet materials. Although the 
foregoing pages have been concerned with the periodic litera- 
ture of the past, they may have more than an incidental con- 
nection with the present and the future, since a revival of 
pamphleteering is clearly under way, and librarians are already 
faced with the problem of what to do with the contemporary 
“short pieces.” Enough has been said of their importance, but 
perhaps reference ought to be made to the problems of collecting, 
cataloging, and making the most use of pamphlets. These prob- 
lems have a dual importance, namely, the handling of pam- 

8 In addition to works already cited see Thomas Balston, “John Martin, 1789-1854, 
illustrator and pamphleteer,” The Library: transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 
XIV (March, 1934), 383-432; George Kitchin, Sir Roger L’Estrange (London, 1913); 
James H. Bloom, English tracts, pamphlets and printed sheets (London, 1922-23); and 
William Haller, Tracts on liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 1638-47 (New York, 1934). 
More publicity is being given to their pamphlet collections by various libraries, and 
students are becoming increasingly cognizant of such valuable treasuries of material 
as the Gay collection at Harvard, the McAlpin collection at Union Theological Semi- 


nary, the Seligman collection at Columbia, and the Wagner collection at Yale, not to 
mention other worth-while collections in college and semiprivate libraries. 
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phlets already possessed, and the preparation for future acquisi- 
tions. Yet, in both cases, considerations are much the same— 
expense, selection as to worth, and availability for use—all of 
which tie up with one another to a large extent and have numer- 
ous ramifications. 

So far as expense is concerned, there is not only the original 
cost, which may be considerable in the case of a pamphlet some 
centuries old, but also the cost of cataloging and binding. At 
times it appears scarcely practical to spend seventy-five cents 
putting a five-cent pamphlet into condition for use by students. 
This matter leads directly to the problem of selection, which 
demands the most careful attention because of the need to dis- 
tinguish between what is permanently significant and what is no 
more than immediately striking, and to determine whether the 
value of America must choose will in fifty years be greater than 
that of some pamphlet by a “jackal” of the American Chemical 
Foundation. In the case of pamphlets written decades or cen- 
turies ago, the problem is somewhat simpler, because time, to 
a large extent, has determined the value. Here, however, there 
is need for trained purchasing agents. 

Of no less importance is the problem of making pamphlets 
available to the student. This touches not only his immediate 
ability to procure a pamphlet from the stacks but also his 
appreciation of its very existence. Many libraries contain 
pamphlets that no student dreams of, and these are often 
shelved in such a hit-and-miss fashion that a discovery is fre- 
quently a matter of luck, and unless a student knows what 
he is after and where to find it, he may remain in total ignorance 
of valuable treasures. Since the bulk of pamphlet literature for 
certain periods is so large and so widely dispersed, no student 
can possibly be expected to carry full bibliographical knowl- 
edge in his own possession if he ever plans to acquaint him- 
self with the contents of pamphlets. Yet to have a pamphlet 
listed in a general card catalog is not enough; some sort of 
short-title, typed, or printed catalog, or card index arranged 
chronologically proves an immense benefit, alike for the beginner 
and for one who has already carried on extensive investigations. 
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For example, the Harvard University Library with its special 
card catalog of the valuable Gay collection, and the Union 
Theological Seminary Library with its printed catalog of the 
splendid McAlpin collection, have done much to make the 
greater part of their pamphlet wealth readily available. More- 
over, in this same connection, students would benefit a great 
deal from interlibrary information, especially where semi- 
private libraries have collected Jarge quantities of rather ob- 
scure or perhaps highly specialized materials. Mere collection 
rather than usability often seems to be the ideal with reference 
to rare materials. 

The method of use, which is part of the larger question of 
availability, depends partly on the size of the pamphlet collec- 
tion and partly on the general library equipment. If the collec- 
tion is fairly large and funds permit, a special room and curator 
is a blessing to the student and to the pamphlets themselves. 
Some librarians are content with a substantial binding and use 
from the general stacks. In this instance, however, the pam- 
phlets are likely to suffer, and for economy’s sake pamphlets of 
no necessary relationship are lumped willy-nilly as to size and 
content into one bound volume. Ideals of preservation and 
convenience of use may clash here, but, on the whole, weight 
should, of course, be given to preservation. In many cases the 
number of known copies of a particular tract may be limited to 
two or three or even to one, and some thought might well be 
given to the students of tomorrow as well as to those of today. 

Finally, a word may be said concerning the desirability of a 
library’s publicizing its pamphlet materials. The practice of 
displaying a few samples and in other ways calling attention to 
these rare riches is well worth while. The informed student 
may always discover something that he had overlooked, and the 
casual observer may come to appreciate a body of materials of 
whose existence he was completely unaware. In any case, 
every effort to facilitate the exploitatian of pamphlets deserves 
the consideration of librarians no less than that of historians 
and other students whose searches carry them into the past. 

Cuarces F, Mutvett 
University oF Missouri 





SEPARATELY SHELVED COLLEGE-LIBRARY 
COLLECTIONS 


ANY college faculty members must find current col- 
lege ae practice a little puzzling. Is centraliza- 
tion or dispersion a predominant tendency? The col- 

lege librarian seems to be more or less opposed to departmental 
libraries, and yet at the same time is keenly interested in estab- 
lishing dormitory libraries, browsing-rooms, and many other 
separately shelved collections. 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to discuss 
from an administrative angle certain major types of separately 
shelved library collections maintained on the campus of a single 
land-grant college, with supplementary illustrations drawn from 
various institutions similar and dissimilar in character. In con- 
nection with departmental libraries, the puzzling problem of 
office subscriptions to periodicals is given some attention; ex- 
periment-station libraries, of which there are over forty on 


college campuses in this country, are discussed; and, after 
dormitory libraries, the fraternity-house library as it is being 
developed at an eastern state college is reported upon. Briefer 
mention is accorded practice-house, rental-collection, student- 
union, and extension-service libraries; and, in conclusion, three 
types of college library rooms—for browsing, for maps, and for 
rarities—are touched upon. 


DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES 


When the American Library Association Survey of libraries in 
the United States appeared in 1926, we learned that an encourag- 
ing amount of centralized administration of departmental 
libraries had been achieved in the larger colleges and universi- 
ties. A list of thirty colleges and universities having libraries 
with more than 100,000 volumes each revealed 232 depart- 
mental libraries under centralized control and only 43 separate- 
ly administered. The battle has still to be fought in many 
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places, however. Only recently were two large state-college 
libraries (Pennsylvania and Michigan) able to codify and extend 
the scope of their library budgets in the direction of a better 
centralization. 

The new regulations at Pennsylvania State College went into 
effect July 1, 1933, and are quoted here as a recent example of 
good authority-fixing, college-library legislation. 

1. All books, periodicals, charts, manuscripts, and similar documents pur- 
chased with institutional funds, except such as are purchased for resale, shall 
be an integral part of the College Library collection under the direction of the 
college librarian. 

2. All budgets for library purposes, central and departmental, shall be 
consolidated and expended under the direction of the college librarian. 

3. The distribution of funds for books, periodicals, manuscripts, and simi- 
lar documents required for school and departmental purposes shali be made 
by the college librarian in consultation with the Faculty Library Advisory 
Committee and with the approval of the deans and directors concerned. 

4. All appointments to service in central, school, and departmental |i- 
braries shall be made by the college librarian who shall establish grades of 
service and rates of payment subject to approved budget provisions. 


At Michigan State College similar regulations have had to be 
enacted because the principle of centralized library service had 
been opposed by an unchecked tendency to develop unofficial 
departmental libraries of books bought from departmental 
equipment funds. A tendency in this questionable direction will 
sometimes be found even in institutions where the library poli- 
cies have achieved a marked administrative maturity. Eight 
departments spent over one hundred dollars apiece on office 
collections at Michigan State in 1930-31. The requirement that 
all books bought on the campus be cataloged in the main 
library naturally failed to clear up the situation. 

Departmental books ordered before the catalog requirement 
was put into effect and new departmental books accidentally 
delivered to the departments rather than first to the main 
library remained unaccounted for. Departments had also bought 
books from their agricultural experiment station appropriations, 
and such books, in addition to being given departmental catalog 
location marks, had been stamped “Experiment Station Li- 
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brary.” Departments had disregarded this last designation in 
shelving, but in one department (chemistry), the books stamped 
“Experiment Station Library” were shelved in a separate 
building. 

The situation was still further complicated by inconsistency 
in the omission of the Dewey Decimal Classification number 
labels from books bought from departmental equipment funds 
and by a great variety of practice in shelving, ranging from 
commendable, centralized care in some departments to extreme 
dispersion in others. In one department a number of books from 
two others were shelved, an arrangement which dated back to 
the time when the three departments were combined. In still 
another department the books for men and women were divided, 
although the cards in the main library bore no indication of this. 

Recommendations for administrative rulings calculated to 
clarify the situation were naturally put off until a check of the 
number and locations of the books involved had been taken. 
Student helpers with previous library experience, acting under 
the supervision of the librarian, checked the books in each de- 
partment with the library departmental shelf-lists. 

Perhaps the reader should be reminded that Michigan State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science, like many another 
state college, is not limited in its curriculum offerings to the 
subjects of agriculture and engineering. According to the last 
published enrolment figures at Michigan State (as of March 1, 
1935), there were only 291 students in agriculture, 482 in engi- 
neering, and 458 women students in home economics, while 
there were 688 men and 537 women students in liberal arts. 
The college maintains a graduate program, the Master’s degree 
being offered in a number of fields and a few Doctor’s degrees 
are granted in botanical, horticultural, and other scientific 
subjects. The college is ‘the oldest of its kind in America,” 
having celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

The college library comprises 113,365 bound volumes, includ- 
ing bound federal documents and bound newspapers; and 
103,235 volumes were fully cataloged on January 1, 1935. The 
new library building was opened for service in the fall of 1924. 
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It was known before the inventory of books bought on de- 
partmental equipment funds was begun that from forty-two 
departments of instruction there were 2,531 books with depart- 
mental location marks in the public catalog; that 228 titles had 
been bought from agricultural experiment station funds; and 
that $2,177.42 had been spent from departmental equipment 
funds for books for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, in spite 
of the fact that the library enjoyed a book fund in 1931 of over 
$20,000. 

When the inventory in the offices of forty-two departments 
was completed, 553 departmental books were found missing. 
Incidentally, some unfiled shelf-list cards were discovered; some 
old books accessioned but not cataloged were located (going 
back to the days before the library classification was changed 
from Cutter to Dewey), and the departments themselves were 
willing to have a mumaber of additional books included which 
had been variously acquired without cost. 

Recommendations designed to remedy the situation were 
unanimously approved by the faculty and are of special interest, 
perhaps, in the rather arbitrary distinction made between lab- 
oratory and non-laboratory fields, and in sanctioning decentral- 
ized collections for laboratory fields with only secretarial and 
occasional main library supervision, regardless of recommenda- 
tions to the contrary in the chapters pertaining to the library in 
the Survey of Land-grant colleges and universities, sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education. 

There are, in all, ninety-two buildings on the campus at 
Michigan State College, some of them quite small, and several 
science departments, combined in many institutions, are here 
separately housed. The faculty-approved library recommenda- 
tions now temporarily recognize departmental libraries in 
agriculture, anatomy, bacteriology, botany, chemistry, dairy, 
engineering, entomology, physics, veterinary, and zodlogy, each 
in a separate building; and thirty-one former departmental 
libraries have been eliminated, ranging from economics and 
education to physical education and sociology. 

With Mr. J. T. Gerould, author of The College library build- 
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ing, its planning and equipment, we agreed at Michigan State 
College that “it must be recognized that traditions, which have 
developed into a sort of vested right, the distance separating 
the laboratory from the library building, local conditions of 
other sorts, make it expedient, in certain cases, even in a small 
library to maintain some of these outside collections.” 

Mr. Gerould feels that “the argument of the chemists for 
immediate access to their books seems stronger than that 
of the other scientific departments.”” So strong did the argu- 
ment of the chemists appear to us that we began urging the 
possible transfer of the chemistry books now shelved in the 
main library to the departmental library in a series of conversa- 
tions with deans of divisions even before a bequest of $50,000 
made to Michigan State College in January, 1935, for the de- 
velopment of the chemistry book collection had been placed in 
the will of the donor. The bequest will probably assure the 
decentralization which we feel justified for numerous reasons, 
especially for one reason mentioned by Mr. Gerould, namely, 
“the distance separating the laboratory from the library build- 
ing.” 

All members of the faculty at Michigan State College with 
the rank of associate professor or above have a vote. A mimeo- 
graphed report was run off and distributed at the faculty 
meeting preceding the one at which the departmental library 
question was considered. Moreover, some preliminary discus- 
sions with certain influential faculty members were held, at 
which the librarian had answered whatever questions were 
raised. There is a tendency in modern library theory to main- 
tain that the optimum relation between the college libra- 
rian and the faculty is for the latter to delegate administrative 
authority to the former as an expert, without prescribing on 
any matter. But it is desirable to have faculty members know 
something of the administrative details of our work, just as it is 
desirable for us to know something of the general details of the 
work of every field in which our colleagues instruct. For that 
reason, the writer, for one, favors bringing as many library 


Op. cit., p. 26. 
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problems as possible before the voting faculty, provided satis- 
factory solutions can be obtained thereby. 

The unanimously approved recommendations regarding de- 
partmental libraries at Michigan State College are: 


1. All purchases of books on departmental funds are to be discontinued, 
save in occasional cases where office, laboratory, or shop use would involve 
an exceptional wear and tear on a regular library book. Books purchased on 
departmental funds are not to be cataloged in the main library because they 
may frequently become so worn that they must be discarded within a year. 

2. Department heads in non-laboratory fields will be required, in the inter- 
est of the principle of centralization, to return to the library all books pur- 
chased from departmental funds. As soon as these books can be fully labeled 
they can be charged out to individual faculty members and retained like any 
other book on a faculty charge. The library cannot quickly treat all the books 
from all the departments, so that returns from one department at a time will 
be the best arrangement. 

3- In the laboratory fields, heads will be permitted to charge out to their 
departments on semi-permanent charges new books of the sort formerly pur- 
chased on departmental funds. All books so needed will always be ordered 
“Rush”; the librarian will be free to control abuse of this privilege when it 
clearly exceeds what would have resulted under the former arrangement. 

4. One temporary departmental library will be officially recognized in each 
building housing a laboratory science, with the exceptions of forestry, home 
economics, and horticulture, where the principles of centralized library re- 
sources are recognized. 

5. In the laboratory fields the department head or division dean will 
furnish shelf space, under the supervision of a departmental secretary, 
for all the departmental books, the library furnishing an author catalog of the 
books, a system for their circulation, regular supervision of their circulation, 
and, ultimately, full labeling. Books can be charged or recharged from the 
departmental or divisional libraries to the departmental offices. When all the 
books are labeled they are to be shelved in accordance with the Dewey 
Classification, although local aids in shelving may also be employed. 

6. Until a laboratory department or division can achieve a professionally 
qualified attendant paid and supervised from the main library and whose 
full time can be given exclusively to the departmental library, the collection 
is not to be recognized as permanent. 

7. Periodical subscriptions paid from departmental funds represent a 
separate problem. A certain number of such subscriptions is inevitable. 
The librarian will compile a union list. In the event of duplication which 
does not appear justified to the library committee, subscriptions will be 
recommended to the President for discontinuance. 
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OFFICE SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PERIODICALS 


The last of the seven recommendations, with its recognition 
of the inevitability of some periodical subscriptions paid from 
non-library funds, touches upon a problem by no means solved 
in many college and university libraries. When the writer was 
the first supervisor of departmental libraries at the State 
University of Iowa he found, in 1925, that there were eighty-five 
periodical subscriptions on non-library funds with fifty-seven 
titles duplicating library subscriptions. 

After a complete list had been compiled at Michigan State 
College, it was learned that forty-four departments of instruc- 
tion violated the principle of centralized library resources by 
subscribing to, on non-library funds, or receiving free, no less 
than 206 periodical or newspaper titles. At the time, the main 
library only subscribed to 831 titles. Of the 206 titles in ques- 
tion, no less than 118 duplicated titles to which the main 
library was subscribing. There was also some duplication be- 
tween departments. The items were subscribed to by depart- 
ments at a total cost of $965.45. 

The approval of the seven departmental-library recommenda- 
tions by the faculty assured an understanding of whatever steps 
the librarian chose to ask the president of the college to support, 
in clearing up the periodical situation. 

The present plan is to reduce duplicate titles to an absolute 
minimum, and to have departmental periodicals charged against 
the library maintenance budget, except in cases of titles sub- 
scribed to for clipping purposes. It is felt, at Michigan State 
College, that such material falls in the same class with desk and 
shop copies of books. The eleven laboratory departments or 
divisions with temporarily recognized departmental libraries 
have been allowed to keep on their shelves the periodicals for 
which they formerly subscribed, and to this group has been 
added home economics (over fifty titles), in recognition of the 
partial laboratory nature of that field of instruction. The other 
departments have had to give up their periodicals to the 
library, after duplication was reduced to a minimum. 
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The practice of one or two university libraries in the matter 
of periodical subscriptions on non-library funds is worth noting. 
A letter dated March 7, 1933, from the present supervisor of 
departmental libraries at the State University of Iowa reads, 
in part, as follows: 


If we can assume that the departments are carefully avoiding squandering 
their departmental expense funds, the fact that they have entered subscrip- 
tions must mean that they see a real need for such a procedure. In most 
cases, I believe that the titles are duplicates of those subscribed for by the 
university libraries. Some, of course, are used for clipping purposes. In two 
cases, College of Dentistry, College of Commerce, subscriptions for news- 
papers and periodicals of a general nature have been entered and the issues 
are placed in the reading rooms of the departmental library. This is the type 
of material, of course, that the university libraries would be extremely re- 
luctant to purchase for any departmental library, inasmuch as it would 
establish a precedent which might involve a similar policy in all the other de- 
partmental libraries. If the departments concerned are strongly desirous of 
having general periodicals and newspapers supplied to their reading rooms, 
they will be willing to pay for them from their own funds. 

Other departments which subscribe heavily for periodicals are Child Wel- 
fare, Extension, and Hospital. The points involved here are familiar to you. 
We do not maintain libraries for these departments. If a general policy was 
determined, and the library made the agency for its execution, I can readily 
foresee a great deal of difficulty in evaluating the claims of such depart- 
ments for duplicate subscriptions. As a matter of fact, the present arrange- 
ment seems almost as good as any I can imagine, for the simple reason that 
the departments will tend to conserve their funds and will examine the 
actual needs for such subscriptions rather carefully I think that a new 
union list of subscriptions for the University would be an excellent thing, 
and there is a good possibility that we may proceed to the compilation of such 
a list. Certain economies in the placing of these subscriptions and in their 
handling may be apparent thereafter. 


This rather lenient policy regarding departmental periodicals 
bought on non-library funds is also to be found at the University 
of Illinois. A letter dated March 28, 1933, from the former head 
of the periodical department of the University of Illinois Library 
reads, in part, as follows: 


. ... the problem is not a serious one here because the administration has 
more than once held that the director of the library has about the same juris- 
diction over the books purchased from departmental or equipment funds, 
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as he has over books purchased from the general library appropriation. That 
is to say, such books and periodicals must be ordered through the library, and 
if the director feels that there is a needless duplication, it is just as much his 
business to question that purchase as it is a purchase from general library 
funds. Books purchased from departmental library assignments made to 
departments, just as books purchased from departmental equipment 
funds, all belong to the university library, and are by statute under the juris- 
diction of the director of the library. They are ordered by the library, classi- 
fied and cataloged by the library, and these books purchased from departmen- 
tal library assignments or from departmental equipment funds, are for the 
prior use of the department concerned. That is to say, any department that 
orders a book or a periodical, either from a library appropriation or an equip- 
ment fund, has prior claim on its use. If they are not using it, anybody else 
on the campus can use it, and the book can be borrowed from their own de- 
partmental library if needed. We have such a continuous interchange of 
books on this campus that in very many cases the particular department that 
originally ordered a book or a set has long ago forgotten that fact, and they 
are the more willing to forget it because they realize that they have not only 
given up the exclusive use of some of their “own” books, but that they are 
themselves using, for considerable periods of time, a good many books and 
sets originally purchased by other departments. Unless there can be a very 
easy and free interchange of books, sets, and periodicals, the scheme gen- 
erally followed here would not work. 

Of course it is true that in the case of some departments their most funda- 
mental journals and books are permanently kept in their own library, and 
nobody would think of taking them away. Such is the case in most of our 
departmental libraries such as chemistry, physics, or agriculture; if some other 
department seriously needs the books that by common consent really belong 
in those libraries, they have to go to those libraries to use them. But there is 
always a considerable number of books in any of these libraries that are nearly 
as useful in one library as in another, and these are the ones that can be 
circulating around, no matter which library originally ordered them. 

In the case of some of the offices on the campus, periodicals are subscribed 
for and paid from their own equipment funds for office use rather than for 
use and preservation in the library. These are sometimes clipped, and they 
are generally second or third copies. I believe in every case the library has 
one or more subscriptions. Some of our departments are situated in rather 
remote buildings, and still have a very active group of faculty men; no one 
can blame them for having subscriptions to a few journals that most concern 
their work sent regularly to their own building for their convenience. A good 
many of these are never sent back to this building, though if we asked for 
them I don’t doubt they would send them back, unless they were clipped or 


lost. 
Our newspaper policy has in general been this: We subscribe for about 
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twenty-five newspapers for preservation in the library, and not for current 
daily use. We receive three hundred or four hundred by gift. They also are 
for preservation and for faculty and graduate student use, and not for current 
daily reading. The Library Committee has considered opening a newspaper 
room for students, and if that is done they have always taken the position 
that additional copies of newspapers would have to be purchased for that 
particular use. A newspaper reading-room copy would not be fit for binding 
and preservation. 

Two or three of the departments subscribe for a newspaper like the New 
York times and departmental library assignments are not used for paying for 
such subscriptions, probably not a half dozen on the campus. The School of 
Journalism subscribes for a good many newspapers, for its own reading room, 
from its own departmental equipment funds... .. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION LIBRARIES 


In connection with the departmental library problem at 
Michigan State, the reader will perhaps recall mention of books 
formerly purchased from equipment funds of the agricultural 
experiment station. 

At Michigan State the annual fund allotted from the state 
agricultural experiment station to the college library had been 
$1,000. From this sum, $680 had been spent for periodicals and 
$270 for binding. Only $50 had been spent for books. Of the 
periodicals, fourteen had been in the field of chemistry. 

Over seven thousand books and periodicals had been acces- 
sioned and added to the so-called Experiment Station Library 
at Michigan State. The books were separately labeled and 
given separate indications in the public catalog, but they were 
not shelved collectively, being scattered throughout the classi- 
fication in the main stack arrangement of the main library. 

There are over fifty state and insular agricultural experiment 
stations, and before submitting new recommendations to the 
local station council at Michigan State, it seemed wise to gather 
some data regarding the distribution of expenditures for library 
purposes at other United States stations located on college or 
university campuses or in the same communities. Because of 
territorial character or location, Alaska, Georgia, Guam, Hawaii, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands stations 
were eliminated from consideration. 
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In June, 1932, the latest available United States report on 
agricultural experiment stations was for 1930. Iowa and South 
Dakota made no station expenditures for their libraries in 1930. 
There remained forty-three stations, reporting annual library 
expenditures ranging from Illinois’ $5,000 to Oregon’s $8. 

The following form letter of inquiry was sent out: 


Dear Director: 

We find that in 1930 the expenditures of your station “for additions to 
equipment” under library were $¢..... 

Was this money spent only for books, or for other items as well, such as 
periodicals, binding, library supplies, library service? 

Do you have a library housed separately from the college or university 
library at the institution where your station is located? If part of the main 
collection, or of a divisional collection in the field of agriculture, is it shelved 
separately or has it been assimilated in any way? 

Does the authority of the college or university librarian extent over your 
library? Who decides how your library fund shall be expended each year? 


Replies from forty-three institutions were ultimately re- 
ceived. Responses were surprisingly prompt, friendly, and in 
some cases copiously informing. It was found that in 1930, out 
of a group of 43 stations reporting library expenditures, a to- 
tal of 36 stations spent money for books; 37 spent money for 
periodicals, 34 spent for binding; 8 spent for library supplies; 
6 spent for library service. 

There are 25 agricultural experiment station libraries on 
college campuses housed separately from the main library; 2 
housed with other books in the main or departmental collection, 
but shelved separately; and 16 shelved with other books and 
assimilated with them. 

The college librarian’s authority extends over 29 agricultural 
experiment station libraries and does not so extend over 14. 
Decisions regarding expenditures of the station-library fund 
appear to rest with the college librarian in g instances; with the 
agricultural or station librarian in 3 cases; with the director of 
the station at 21 stations; with the college library committee 
on 8 campuses; and in 2 instances with a separate library com- 
mittee. 

Copies have been made of the 43 letters received at Michigan 
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State College and the library will be glad to lend them to 
anyone interested. As a sample of the letters, an especially 
interesting communication was that received from the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, because it touched upon possible future 
additional use of Hatch, Adams, and Purnell funds for station- 
library purposes. 

At Michigan State College the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion council is composed of the president of the institution, the 
deans of the divisions of agriculture and home economics and 
the director of the station, the heads of the departments of 
agricultural engineering, animal and poultry husbandry, animal 
pathology, bacteriology, botany, chemistry, dairy, economics, 
entomology, farm crops, farm management, forestry, publica- 
tions, sociology, soils, zodlogy and the secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture. For a number of years, the librarian of 
the college has also been officially designated as the librarian 
of the station. 

The Michigan State College station council, after being 
addressed by its librarian, voted to have the director appoint a 
committee to confer with the librarian to make a final report 
for a change in policy before the start of the new fiscal year, 
July 1, 1933. 

It was ultimately found that the periodicals being purchased 
on station funds, with fourteen in chemistry, represented a far 
less accidental choice than had originally been supposed. If all 
periodical subscriptions were to be transferred to the general 
library budget, and only books purchased from the station 
library allotment, there remained the problem of the fields to 
which the subject matter of the books should be restricted. In 
view of the scope of the activities of the station, the single field 
of agriculture or even its most definitely related subdivisions 
would by no means embrace all possible subjects for station- 
library book purchases. And so, two changes in policy have 
now been adopted, embodied in the two following resolutions, 
the second of which refers, in part, merely to threatened cuts in 
the station allotment, ultimately avoided both in 1933-34 and 


1934-35: 
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1. All separate accessioning and labeling of library books, periodicals, and 
bulletins bought from experiment station funds shall be discontinued, pro- 
vided a separate order record is kept which will make possible the separation 
at any time of these publications from others in the library. 

2. The periodicals now purchased from the station allotment shall be 
purchased in the future from this sum, the cost of binding to be charged 
against the general library budget until the station allotment is increased 
again to cover the amount. 


DORMITORY LIBRARIES 


Another factor which looms large in the decentralization of 
college libraries is the growing interest in the establishment of 
dormitory libraries. There are four such libraries at Michigan 
State College in the three residence halls—one collection placed 
on wooden shelves erected in the basement social room of the 
freshmen men’s dormitory; one housed in a bookcase placed in 
one of the two women’s dormitories; and the remaining two 
collections located in rooms especially designed for the purpose 
in the new dormitory for women, Mary Mayo Hall. 

The list of books for dormitory libraries compiled for use at 
the University of Chicago was used as a basis for the selections 
at Michigan State, with this distinction: while at Chicago books 
were made available for assigned reading and in connection 
with course work as well as for recreational purposes, at Michi- 
gan State the provision of such books was considered the func- 
tion of the central college library and duplication deemed 
unnecessary. After eliminating from the Chicago fiction list 
titles owned by the central library and likely to be cited for 
purposes of instruction, the remaining list was augmented by 
the purchase of other titles by the authors on the Chicago list, 
and a collection of fiction comprising (with a few exceptions) 
two books by each of fifty authors was developed. This collec- 
tion was split in half and fifty books were placed in each of the 
two libraries at Mary Mayo Hall. Fifty books chosen from the 
Chicago non-fiction list, and a set of the complete works of an 
American author which could easily be spared, were placed in 
the other women’s dormitory; and a set of the Harvard Classics, 
an edition of the Encyclopedia Americana, and twenty-five 
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books chosen from the Chicago non-fiction list were placed in 
the fourth dormitory library. No periodicals were furnished by 
the college library. As at Stephens College in Columbia, Mis- 
souri, the four collections are interchangeable. The collections 
were interchanged in Mary Mayo Hall between the fall and 
winter terms, 1932-33, and an interchange with another dormi- 
tory was made in the fall of 1933. 

In the case of the three women’s dormitory libraries, attend- 
ants with previous library experience were chosen by vote of 
their fellow students, to serve without pay for the academic 
year for about an hour each evening after dinner, Monday 
through Thursdays, on Fridays from four to five-thirty, and on 
Sundays from four to five. In the freshmen men’s dormitory a 
self-charging system was inaugurated, with the plan that it 
would be checked frequently by a student helper from the 
main library serving as a proctor in the building. Books could 
be kept only two weeks and were not to be taken from the 
building. We have had practically no loss of books under this 
system. 

The circulation figures for the first year of the libraries’ oper- 
ation (1932-33), were somewhat discouraging. The library with 
the largest circulation figures could boast only 118 volumes cir- 
culated during the peak term, January—March. 

Assuming the possibility that the titles on the Chicago list 
were too “high brow,” we have added a collection of second- 
hand novels bought for thirty-five cents each from a rental 
collection in Lansing, and we have ordered nearly fifty more 
current novels from two “popular copyright” series for seventy- 
five cents each. We have found that our women students have 
an unappeasable appetite for light current fiction of the sort 
commonly circulated from drug-store rental collections. They 
will read just as much of that kind of literature as is put before 
them. The problem of just how popular a dormitory library 
should be is a troublesome one. 

While dormitory libraries, if over-developed, may tend rather 
seriously to break down the general principle of centralization 
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which a college librarian may need very much to maintain, 
there are esthetic and social reasons which will inevitably per- 
suade architects building college dormitories to include book 
shelves whether the college library system is a centralized one 
or not. As was pointed out in an address to the students in 
Mary Mayo Hall the evening the library was opened: 

The old-fashioned dormitory was a barracks. The modern college dormitory 
is designed with all the embellishments of a beautiful home If college 
is to be a preparation for life, the principle on which the modern college 
dormitory is designed is surely a wise one There is no such thing as an 
attractive home without books, and this was definitely borne in mind when 
the library rooms were included in the plans for Mary Mayo Hall 


In the interests of the centralized library, it would probably 
be well for the average college librarian not to spend too much 
of the too-limited book fund in developing dormitory libraries. 
Books especially satisfactory for browsing are not easy to 
solicit as gifts, but it can be done, as proved by Theodore W. 
Koch, the librarian of Northwestern University, who has 
begged the books for his browsing collection in his new library 
from alumni and others with striking success. 

And as a last word of caution against the over-emphasis of 
dormitory collections: they may not only be a drain on the 
central library book budget—money going for books that 
should be spent in strengthening the holdings of the main 
library—but they may in some cases tempt the student away 
from the richer resources that lie in the main library. At East 
Lansing we wish we had a special bookplate in our books re- 
minding students of the more extensive collections of books 
available in the main building. When our library fixes upon its 
new bookplate, we hope to add a special plate, of the advertising 
variety, for the dormitory libraries. 


FRATERNITY-HOUSE LIBRARIES 


As part of its campaign to encourage the reading of good 
books among the students, the Pennsylvania State College 
Library is co-operating with the student inter-fraternity council 
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in the development of suitable and interesting fraternity libra- 
ries in the chapter houses. The college library has compiled from 
various reading-lists and book-review journals a list of seven 
hundred books for general student reading called “The Fra- 
ternity Five-foot Shelf.” This list has been carefully selected, 
chiefly from the standpoint of the readability of the items, and 
has had the benefit of the criticism of several members of the 
faculty and a number of librarians. It includes both past and 
current titles. The list is not annotated, but does give the pub- 
lisher and list price, and other information necessary for identi- 
fying editions. 

The Pennsylvania State interfraternity council printed five 
hundred copies of this list and copies were distributed to each 
chapter house on the campus. The council further voted to re- 
quest each chapter to build up its own chapter library by pur- 
chasing books from the list and to co-operate with the college 
library. 

The library on its part agreed: 

1. To act as agent in purchasing the books, thus obtaining the benefit of 
library discounts and transportation savings, provided that, because of the 
varying discounts and to conform to the Pennsylvania State College business 
practice, advance payment of three-fourths of the total list price of each 
order be made by each fraternity, balances over actual costs to be applied to 
the purchase of other books. 

2. To provide and insert suitable bookplates and to turn over the books 
to the fraternity librarians at the college library. 

3. To instruct the fraternity librarians in a very simple cataloging pro- 
cedure and provide the necessary cards in order that each chapter may have 
a card record of their books. Also to instruct the fraternity librarians in the 
care, arrangement, and checking of the books under their charge. 

4. To advise with the fraternities prior to the purchase of any volume or 
volumes not on the Fraternity Five-foot Shelf, particularly reference works 
and encyclopedias offered by subscription houses and book-agents. 


This is surely offering very considerable library service as a 
mere part of a campaign for student reading! Care should be 
taken that such projects do not overshadow the development of 
the most effective possible service to the research program of 
the institution. 
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PRACTICE-HOUSE, RENTAL, AND EXTENSION LIBRARIES 


The division of home economics at Michigan State College 
maintains several practice houses. These ought to be equipped 
with representative home libraries, of course. As a beginning, 
selections from the titles under fiction and poetry in Annie 
Isabel Robertson’s Guide to literature of home and family life 
have been recommended for purchase. 

Economy may justify the use of a rental collection in many 
college libraries, but at Michigan State it is felt that the pres- 
ence of such a collection in the library building, where even fines 
for overdue books are held to an absolute minimum, would be 
contrary to the general spirit of the library. 

A fiction rental collection is maintained independently of the 
library in the student union building. Unfortunately the neces- 
sity of shelving this collection where it can best have constant 
supervision, at the rear of the news-stand, provides in some re- 
spects a disadvantageous location for the books, in that brows- 
ing is discouraged. At the present time the collection is stored; 
the shelves on which it stood are being used for a second-hand 
textbook exchange started in January, 1935, an agency long 
needed on the M.S.C. campus. 

There are several states where the state university library has 
developed a collection deliberately overlapping the extension 
field which the state library or the state library commission has 
been striving to serve. At Michigan State College, library ex- 
tension is confined to package libraries, and these are limited in 
subject matter to the field of agriculture. 


SPECIAL COLLEGE LIBRARY ROOMS 


The opportunity to catalog our collection of annual reports 
of state departments of agriculture and of state horticultural 
society proceedings came to us in the fall of 1934. Wall shelving 
in a basement room already ideally equipped to serve as a 
browsing room was no longer needed at the conclusion of the 
cataloging. The experiment of maintaining a browsing room 
without an attendant has been considered but not attempted. 
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Funds are willed to the college to make possible an attendant 
in future years. 

Many college libraries have not yet reached the fortunate 
stage of having been able to “do anything” with maps. While 
looking forward to this better day, the college librarian may 
well note Mr. J. T. Gerould’s admonition in The College library 
building: “It is difficult to find proper space for them [maps] ex- 
cept in a room designated for that purpose.” 

A room has been labeled “Map Room” in the library at 
Michigan State College and has already served the students in 
geography as an unofficial reading room, although no maps or 
equipment have been added as yet. It is planned that the geog- 
raphy department will co-operate to a certain extent on ulti- 
mate equipment costs. It has proved difficult to control smok- 
ing in such a room. Pending the probable development of a 
more liberal general policy regarding smoking in college build- 
ings on the part of the college authorities, the room is tempo- 
rarily closed. 

In order to save space, it was necessary to locate a treasure- 
room at one end of the main reading-room in the new Deering 
Memorial Library at Northwestern University. The room is 
screened off by bookcases, and a carved wooden gate with three 
large apertures through which the well-lighted books beyond 
can be readily glimpsed, has been installed. This arrangement, 
affording even the passerby in the main reading-room a glimpse 
of the rarities of the library, has served as the inspiration for the 
treatment of the wooden door to the treasure-room in the 
Michigan State College Library, a door which opens onto the 
hallway leading to the assigned-reading room. Into the upper 
portion of the door, three narrow, pointed, Gothic windows 
have been cut, and within the room a single yellow light is now 
kept burning, producing a semi-shrine effect. 

Jackson E, Towne 


Micuican State COLLece 
oF AGRICULTURE AND 
ApPLIED SCIENCE 


2 Op. cit., p. 80. 
3 See picture in the Library journal, LVIII (March 1, 1933), 193- 














THE HEIGHTS OF THREE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES: 


T THE time of the publication of the article on “Heights 
of books in relation to height of stack tiers,” which was 
published in the April number of the Library quarterly, 

we had measured the height of approximately 100,000 volumes. 
From these measurements we constructed a table giving the ap- 
proximate percentage of books which were included within a 


TABLE I 


MEASUREMENT OF Book HeicutTs 














| Approxim ATE PERCENTAGE OF 
: ; iia a THe Wuote Estimated on— 
Group Cm. IncuEes ~* patent | 
100,000 | 450,000 
eS —} —- —— |] —— ——_  —_ 
I Up to 20 7uorless} 88,582 28+ «| 25 
Il 20-23 9. 101 ,924 3it+ 29+ 
Ill 23-25 94 86,262 21+ | 25— 
IV 25-28 11 38,315 | 10+ | 11— 
V 28-30 113 14,777 2+ | 4+ 
VI 30-33 13 10,348 2 3- 
VII 33-40 134-143 7,268 3+ CO 2 
VIII 40-45 173 2,377 it | 0.6 
IX 45andover| 173 119 | 0.04 











given height. Since April we have measured 250,000 more vol- 
umes, thus bringing the total number of books measured to 
350,000. Computations based on the larger figures caused only 
slight changes in our former table, as is shown in Table I. 

According to the first estimate, 80 per cent of the books fell 
within the first three groups, that is, were under 25 cm., or g§ 
inches. The latest figures reduced this estimate only 1 per cent; 

* Paper before the Library Buildings Round Table, American Library Association 
Conference in Montreal, June 26, 1934. 


2IV (1934), 352 ff. 
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so that 79, instead of 80, per cent fell within the 25-cm. group. 


There were, of course, great variations according to subject. Of 
the books on English literature, 93 per cent were tabulated as 


Shelves adjusted to mene 
Ploor 28 cm. books cm. books Ploor 





Clearance between floor and books 4 
























































being under 25 cm.; while in art, only 37 per cent fell within this 
classification. For subjects such as history, education, and eco- 
nomics, the average was between 80 and 8g per cent. 

While our purpose in making this study was theoretical at 
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first, we had a practical project in mind. The stacks were over- 
crowded; and, by utilizing the waste space, we saw an oppor- 
tunity of increasing their capacity. 

We had a 7}-foot stack (Library Bureau) with the shelves ar- 
ranged seven to the tier and eight double tiers to the range. The 
upper six shelves were adjusted for 28-cm. books, while the bot- 
tom shelf accommodated books up to 33 cm. Of the total go 
inches of space, 79 inches were available for books; 3} inches 
were allowed for clearance; 4§ inches for the thickness of the 
shelves; and the remaining 2§ inches for base (see Fig. 1). 

Our study of book heights showed that the dividing-point for 
a large percentage of the books was somewhere between 25 and 
28 cm. The proportion of books which fell within the various 
units of measurement is represented by the graph (see Fig. 2). 
After the 25-cm. point the curve rises much less rapidly, tending 
to flatten out as it approaches 45 cm. In the first three units the 
increase is over 85,000 volumes per unit, but in the fourth unit 
(28 cm.) the increase has dropped to less than 40,000. There- 
fore, we can assume that the best point of division between ordi- 
nary and oversize books lies between 25 and 28 cm.—probably 
at 26cm. With 26 cm. as a dividing-point, it was possible, by a 
close adjustment of our shelves, to instal eight shelves to the 
tier instead of seven, thus giving 128 shelves to a range instead 
of 112 (see Fig. 1). 

One difficulty we encountered was that the inch adjustments 
in the stack supports were not punched high enough to permit us 
to raise the upper shelf and thus utilize the space under the 
floor above. We overcame this by having holes drilled in the 
brackets 3§ inches above the bottom, as is shown in Figure 3. 
This enabled us to raise the shelf without raising the brackets. 

Another problem presented itself on those floors where the 
girders or supports were bolted together. On these floors there 
were fewer units of adjustment than on the others. We over- 
came this difficulty in six of the eight tiers by placing the bottom 
shelf level with the floor. In the two end-tiers we could not low- 
er the bottom shelf because of an iron floor base; so we had either 
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to omit the extra shelf or to allow the second shelf from the top 
to be spaced at 25 cm. 

A third difficulty was presented by the girders above the end 
ranges. These were wider than those over the other ranges and 
necessitated a special adjustment for four shelves in each end 
range. 

We reshelved our main stacks completely and were able to 
instal goo additional shelves, increasing our total shelf space ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. 














Fic. 3 


However, this new arrangement is not entirely satisfactory. 
Not only are there instances where a shelf had to be omitted or 
spaced at 25 cm., but there are also places where two or three 
volumes of a set have been shelved on their foredges because it 
was not desirable to change a long set to oversize when only two 
or three of the early volumes were over 26 cm. Moreover, the 
books are shelved close to the floor and ceiling and are therefore 
exposed to dust. Finally, no space is allowed for clearance be- 
tween the book and the shelf, which may mean that the binding 
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of a 26 cm. book will receive rougher treatment during removal 
and shelving. 

As yet we are not prepared to discuss the question of oversize 
volumes. We have tentatively made three oversizes: from 26 
to 33 cm., from 33 to 45 cm., and over 45 cm. The first two 
groups are shelved at the rear of the stack, and the third on 
roller shelves. 

Table I shows that over 38,000 volumes, or approximately 
11 per cent of the 350,000 volumes measured, fell between 25 
and 28 cm. In respacing our shelves at 26 cm., the number of 
books that actually had to be changed to oversize was 3,500. 
This means that g1 per cent of books between 25 and 28 cm. 
were under 26 cm., or, that 10 per cent of all the books were be- 
tween 25 and 26cm. This brings our estimate of the total num- 
ber of volumes which are 26 cm. or less up to 8g per cent, which 
is 1.5 per cent higher than the Yale estimate. 

We have presented our problem of reshelving, not for the pur- 
pose of advocating any new scheme, but in order to suggest a 
method or means of meeting a difficulty which undoubtedly oc- 
curs in other libraries. In addition, our project of measuring 
books may have a more general value in relation to stack con- 
struction. If investigations in other libraries should confirm the 
Yale and Brown conclusion that 26 cm. is the best dividing- 
point, stack tiers fitted with seven shelves ¢ inch thick should 
be 803 inches high (books 10} inches, clearance } inch) plus the 
allowance for floor and base (thus the 73-foot stack is a few 
inches higher than necessary); if fitted with 8 shelves, they 
should be g2 inches high plus allowance for floor and base (thus 
the proposed 8-foot stack would probably lack a few inches of 
being high enough). 

On the other hand, if the height of the ordinary-sized book 
is to be determined with reference to the height of the stack, the 
73-foot stack will take seven shelves of 28 cm. books, or —as in- 
dicated above—eight shelves of 26 cm. books, when conditions 
demand they be crowded in. The 8-foot stack would accom- 
modate 8 shelves of 25 cm. books (plus } inch clearance) and 
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8 inches allowance for floor and base; or eight shelves of 26 cm. 
books (plus 4} inch clearance) and 4 inches for floor and base. 

Neither the 7}- nor the 8-foot stack is the correct height for 
shelving 26 cm. books with the best economy of space. A stack 
tier of seven shelves should be between 86 and 88 inches high 
(books, clearance, shelves, 80} inches; floor and base, 53-7} 
inches), while one of eight shelves should be between 97 and 100 
inches (books, clearance, shelves, g2 inches; floor and base 5-8 
inches). 


Norman L. KILPATRICK 
Henry B. Van Hoesen 


Brown University Liprary 
Provipence, Ruope Is._anp 
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THE COVER DESIGN 
IKE many other Masters of Arts of the Sorbonne, Guy 
Marchant was probably unable to obtain preferment after 
his ordination and turned to printing, a vocation which at- 
tracted a number of his unbeneficed fellow priests, as a second choice. 
Aided by his uncle, Jean des Granges, also a priest, Marchant issued 
his first identified book in 1483. Perhaps he was never reconciled to 
his secular work, for in 1498, at the time when he was at the height 
of his career as a printer, the name of Guy Marchant appeared in the 
list of nominations to benefices presented by the rector of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. If this is our printer, and if his nomination was rejected 
(as we have reason to believe it was), Marchant’s publication of 
Antonius de Raymundia’s Aurea liber contra beneficorum reseruationes 
(ca. 1498) may be an expression of his disappointment. Even though 
he took up printing as his life-work unwillingly, he prosecuted it so 
enthusiastically that he has but one rival, Jean Du Pré, for the honor 
of developing book illumination in Paris to its highest fifteenth- 
century attainment. 
His work as a printer was greatly influenced by his religious fervor. 
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Practically all of his productions are concerned with religion and 
canon law. Of these books the most interesting to us is Savonarola’s 
Revelatio de tribulationibus nostrorum temporum. His Danse macabre, 
Débat du corps et de l’dme, and the Complainte de lame damnée, to 
take three examples, are noted for their fine engravings; they are 
illustrated with vivid woodcuts, at once fantastic and realistic, which 
seem from the number of editions which were sold to have appealed to 
the morbid religious taste of the time. Indeed, if we may take at their 
face value the phrases which appear in his colophons, Marchant came 
to consider printing as a “sacred art” and realized that by “multiplying 
worthy books” no less than in a sacerdotal capacity he might “‘ad- 
vance the general good.” In brief, Marchant, the printer, never de- 
parted far from Marchant, the priest. 

Of secular books Marchant printed a few works of contemporary 
Latin poetry and a little science, the most noteworthy of which are 
Bradwardine’s Arithmetica and his Geometria. Two other books, 
however, demand our attention because of their excellent illustrations: 
a Flemish translation of Brant’s Stu/tifera navis and the Kalendrier des 
Bergiers. This latter work is only partly secular in character, for it 
mingles agriculture, astrology, and handicrafts with its religion. 
Either because of its subject matter or because of its illustrations— 
which were often in the style of the Danse macabre—the book was 
very popular and was repeatedly reissued. In all, Marchant produced 
over 160 editions, many of which, to be sure, were small tracts, but 
the total volume of his work was considerable. He occupied the large 
house owned by his uncle in the Champ Galliard at the rear of the 
College of Navarre; later he seems to have occupied also the Hétel 
Beauregard in the Rue Clopin at the sign of King Prestre Jean in 
association with Jean Petit. He died or retired in 1508/09. 

The most beautiful of Marchant’s marks is reproduced on the cover. 
Between angel’s heads and above clasped hands appears his motto, 
“Sola fides sufficit” —words from the great medieval hymn, “‘Pange 
lingua’’—the first word of which is represented by the musical notation 
for the tones “Sol’’—“La.” Below are the printer’s initials, and be- 
tween two shoemakers at work is a shield containing a book, evident- 
ly a Bible. After Guy Marchant’s death, his nephew Jean Marchant, 
who began printing at least as early as 1506, continued to use his 
uncle’s mark, with changes in initials, after he had succeeded him in 


his business. 
Epwin E.iotr WILLOUGHBY 


CoLiece or WILLIAM AND Mary 
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Materials for a life of Jacopo da Varagine. By Exnest Cusuinc Ricu- 
arpson. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1935. In four parts, each part 
paged separately. 

Some aspects of cooperative cataloging. Collected papers relating to the 
work of the A. L. A. Committee on Bibliography. By Exnest Cusu- 
inG RicHarpson. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1934. Each article 
paged separately. $1.00. 

A Union world catalog of manuscript books. Preliminary studies in 
method. By the CommirreeE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAN 
Liprary Association, Ernest CusHinG RicHarpson, chairman. 
1. The World's collections of manuscript books: a preliminary survey. 
By Ernest Cusuinc Ricuarpson. Il. The Manuscript book collec- 
tions of Spain and Portugal. By Henry A. Gruss. 1V. 4 Demon- 
stration experiment with Oriental manuscripts (Princeton University 
Arabic manuscripts. Garrett manuscripts 1-383). By N. A. Faris. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1933-34. 

Each of these various publications is important in itself, and, as such, 
should be separately reviewed by a competent specialist. But even more im- 
portant is their cumulative significance: they all represent the work of a single 
American librarian. Taken together they constitute, as it were, a summary 
and a symbol of that scholarly impulse which has been one of the basic forces 
in every worthy library movement. 

Dr. Richardson has become an international monument of modern libra- 
rianship. Innumerable veteran librarians throughout their professional lives 
have known him and Mrs. Richardson (who is now missed so sorely), and have 
drawn from their genial and cultured enthusiasm a real inspiration. And al- 
ways, whatever might be the form of the immediate activity of the Richard- 
sons, their vital concern was the promotion of pure scholarship in and through 
the library profession. 

The library is a triangular complex; it includes three distinct elements—the 
book, the librarian, and the reader. The ideal of librarianship is to find a 
perfect equilibrium among these three factors. But always, in each place and 
period, there has been an excessive interest in one of the elements. In Euro- 
pean libraries even today, as in all libraries formerly, the books themselves are 
the focus of professional attention. In America, until recently the librarian 
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and his technical manipulations were given an undue emphasis. And finally, 
nowadays, the reader is coming to be regarded by many as per se significant 
apart from the books that exist and their bibliographical accessibility. It is 
inevitable, no doubt, that there should be such an ebb and flow in professional 
interest, but it likewise is obvious that in each generation all of the three 
fundamental interests should be competently represented. 

Dr. Richardson’s great contribution to contemporary American librarian. 
ship has been the competence of his representation of scholarship in a land 
and an age where this is so disregarded by the rank and file of the library pro- 
fession. It may seem a far cry from a union world-catalog of books in manu- 
script to the life and works of Jacopo da Varagine and back again to the prob- 
lems of co-operative cataloging, but they all have a real integration in Dr. 
Richardson’s personality. His dominant awareness is always of the riches 
stored up on the shelves of the libraries, and his dominant purpose is to aid 
the world to exploit them. This has been clearly his motive from his first 
publication in 1887 down to the present. To him catalogs and classifications 
are only instruments for getting at books, and readers are merely persons who 
are using books in their proper function by reading them. In his apprehension 
of the library the book is made central. It is well, perhaps, that not all libra- 
rians have held exactly the same attitude as Dr. Richardson toward their 
profession, but it also is certain that if there had been more workers of his 
type, the basic scholarship of American librarians would have profited greatly. 

As a young man Dr. Richardson established his reputation as a scholar. He 
translated patristic writings and edited critical texts of Gennadius and Hier- 
onymus, in Greek and in Latin. Thus he has a background in philology and 
history comparable to that of the most notable of his European colleagues. 
But he did not, as do so many Europeans, remain merely a scholar when he 
became a librarian. In him the transformation was a real metamorphosis. He 
identified himself completely with his new office and has produced a long series 
of books, reports, and discussions which have contributed largely not only to 
the esse but to the dene esse of the profession. For all these manifestations of 
his learning, enterprise, labor, devotion, and ingenuity, not the least of which 
are these latest publications, American librarians must be proud and grateful. 

Pierce BuTLer 


GrapbuaTe Lisrary SCHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 


Living with books. The art of book selection. By Heven E. Haines. 
(“Columbia University studies in library service,’ No. 2.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. xiv-+50§. $4.00. 
Readers, librarians, book reviewers, booksellers, even publishers, with 

reservations for their own, are oppressed by the number of unnecessary books 

All realize how many of them in the field of books of information contain 
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nothing new, and they would gladly participate in a book-birth-control clinic. 
When, therefore, one can review a book which presents new material and 
does it in a competent and attractive manner, it is difficult to be moderate in 
one’s praise. Miss Haines’s long-looked-for contribution to the literature of 
book selection is to be valued not alone for its material and its style but be- 
cause it extends to librarians throughout America an attitude, a breadth of 
view, and a culture which, owing to the author’s indifferent health, have been 
heretofore too limited to California. It should perpetuate a personality, giv- 
ing that kind of continuance to the individual and her influence which some- 
what transcends the limitations of time and space. 

The book is readily divisible, the first half dealing with general principles 
of selection, aids and annotation, the production and distribution of books; 
the second with some description of the literature of certain broad subjects, 
with a desirable stress on works of imagination. After an inspirational intro- 
duction, the author proceeds to lay the foundations and build backgrounds. 
Naturally, the part dealing with the various printed aids to selection in book 
or magazine form must duplicate a good deal of information available else- 
where, but a careful reading of these first chapters shows not only that this 
has been amplified and brought up to date but that the presentation of it is 
quite different from any other in print, and that facts are woven into a 
smoother text than we have yet had. When she treats of “Values and ap- 
praisals,” the author’s editorial experience, her work in book reviewing, and 
her fine appreciation of style have given her more scope, more opportunity to 
make definite, if, regretably, rather brief, contributions to the literature of 
book reviewing, of evaluation in libraries, and of the art of annotation. To 
have participated in all such activities and to have the experience and taste 
to give just the right examples adds much to the liveliness of a subject which 
could undoubtedly be dull. “Substance and product” takes up books in their 
physical aspects—publishers, editions, series, and translations. The chapter 
on publishers is particularly good, exhibiting a historical perspective, a 
breadth of view, and a knowledge too uncommon in librarians and teachers of 
book selection. It is something of a tour de force to synthesize out of the mass 
of material on such subjects as series and editions just what the librarian 
should know. Throughout this necessarily heavily weighted part, detail seems 
to have been well subordinated to principles and good practice. The numer- 
ous quotations are apt, unhackneyed, and stimulating. 

The second half considers books in the fields of biography, history, travel, 
nature and science, sociology, religion and philosophy, literature (essays, 
poetry, and drama) and fiction. To this reviewer, Miss Haines seems most 
effective here—less retrained by the need of compact statement. Not only 
does she consider the character, scope, history, and trends in the literature of 
each subject, discussing bases of selection and referring to the important 
books, bibliographies, and aids, but she appends to most chapters in this 
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section well-chosen, comprehensive, and up-to-date lists of books recom- 
mended for reading. Prospective librarians and those already attempting book 
service for others might well check up their acquaintance with their own stock 
in a perusal of them. In scope, variety, and interest they combine ripe judg- 
ment with a recognition of the reader’s keen appetite for books dealing with 
his own time. Miss Haines is at her best in the last chapter, “Aspects of fic- 
tion”; her defense of this branch of literature—its place in culture and in our 
libraries—is the best statement in its behalf known to the reviewer. Notable, 
too, is the modern and liberal discussion of controversial subjects such as sex 
and censorship. She does not hesitate to say, 


Many library trustees and leaders in public and educational affairs (by most of 
whom all imaginative literature is regarded as distinctly inferior to ‘serious’ reading) 
share these opinions, [concerning ‘the deplorable tendencies of the modern novel’); 
and in every American community there is a large reformist element, eager to serve as 
self-constituted protectors of public morals. Thus a more definite attitude of censorship 
exists toward fiction than toward any other class of literature; its selection for library 
use is hedged with difficulties and perplexities and librarians themselves are too often 
timorous or too rigorous to make their fiction collections representative of the spirit of 
the age and of the most stimulating and significant tendencies and developments of liter- 


ary art. 


This courageous attitude is just as evident in the chapters on religion and on 
sociology as in the chapters on literature. In these chapters on literature par- 
ticularly, one appreciates the mellowness of the attitude, the presence of a 
philosophy and social point of view behind all statements, and one enjoys the 


ease of a style set free from the requirements of the earlier parts of the book. 
Here the author’s lifetime of good reading, and perhaps the aloofness she has 
had from many of the petty annoyances of actual library service, enable her to 
do what other writers in this field have not done hitherto to make the reader 
aware of the pleasure, the satisfactions, and the indispensability of books. If 
to academic or highly scholarly readers the chapters on science and on sociol- 
ogy seem popular, it should be kept in mind that the problems of the average 
public library, not of the large university library, are being considered. 

As a whole, the book represents the literary tradition in librarianship at its 
best. It is less of a manual or a textbook than Drury’s Book selection; it takes 
cognizance of new investigations of reading ability and objective studies of 
reading preferences, but passes them by to make its own cultural contribution. 
It is unlikely to be superseded, though it will doubtlessly be supplemented by 
later studies of reading habits, of the methods of acquainting one’s self with 
the whole literature of particular subjects, and with consideration of the bases 
and practice of selection in fields less commonly treated—art and technology 
for example—where special knowledge may be necessary. 

Groping back to library-school days, we seem again to see Mrs. Fairchild 
asking us to whom we should recommend this book. We should say: to 
those proposing to enter library school, for the proper appreciation of their 
literary shortcomings it may suggest and the lists of books with which these 
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may be remedied; to library-school students, as a text or as collateral reading; 
to practicing librarians, too tied up in technique or administration to re- 
member they live by books; to the general reader who has more than the 
average appreciation of good literature; and to members of library boards— 
some of them—who forget that freedom of reading—opportunity to get all 
sides of controversial questions through books—may be as important as 


freedom of speech. 
Sypney B. MitTcHELL 
ScHooL or LIBRARIANSHIP 
UNIVERSITY oF CALiFORNIA 


Twentieth century forces in European fiction. By Acnes Camitia Han- 
sEN. Chicago: American Library Association, 1934. Pp. 250+[1]. 
$2.00. 

To the many discussions on the historical and critical aspect of literature 
this volume offers a stimulating contrast. Considering but the one form of 
creative expression, the novel, the author proceeds to show how it is peculiarly 
adapted to, and has become a vehicle for, the diffusion of that social ideology 
which within the last thirty years has been changing Western civilization. 

In analyzing this ideology the author evolves six categories, ranging from 
the social and economic to the psychological and aesthetic. These in turn are 
broken down into more than thirty subdivisions, comprising such subjects as 
business, relativity, collectivism, and nationalism. Although there seems to 
be no indication as to whether authorities in the main fields have been con- 
sulted, the arrangement is on the whole clear cut and logical. By means of 
this analysis the professional and lay reader can apprehend at a glance the 
relationships of the social phenomena which are holding the focus of attention 
in the modern world. 

The selection of the novels to portray through their themes these various 
forces involved intensive and exhaustive research, for which Miss Hansen 
through experience and training is unusually well equipped. More than five 
hundred novels, appearing in English translation between 1g00 and 1932, 
from twelve European literatures were selected by personal examination, sup- 
plemented by consultation with foreign bibliographical sources and authori- 
ties. The criteria employed were three: (1) The title should present one or 
more of the social forces as its theme; (2) It should be representative of na- 
tional literary expression; and (3) It should appeal to a range of reading levels 
and interests. 

The main body of the book is concerned with an exposition, in remarkably 
compressed form, of the six main categories and their subdivisions. In order 
to illustrate the social concept more clearly, and to establish, as it were, a 
literary liaison with the reader, references are constantly made throughout the 
text to well-known American and English novels. At the conclusion of each 
subdivision the titles treating of the social issue under discussion are listed 
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alphabetically by country and then by author. While the alphabetical ar- 
rangement increases the use of the material from a bibliographical standpoint, 
it does detract from an appraisal of the integration of these forces into the 
literary expression of nations with similar cultural backgrounds. 

To this cross-section, as it were, by content, has been added a horizontal 
one by nationality. Information on the development of fiction in countries 
like France and Germany is easily available, but little has been written con- 
cerning the fiction of the smaller nations, such as Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
the Balkan States. To each of the twelve chapters on the national literatures 
is appended a list of the titles, giving full bibliographical imprint, and arranged 
alphabetically by author. Each title is followed by a code number which 
refers back to its treatment in the earlier critical analysis, thus indicating 
what forces and social concepts it exemplifies. A detailed Index, with notation 
as to whether a given title is suitable for young people, and a comprehensive 
Bibliography complete the volume. 

Aside from the inevitable subjective approach, the interjection at times of 
the personal pronoun, the style is authoritative, vivid, forceful, and should 
prove interesting to the general reader. Teachers of literature and book selec- 
tion will welcome this new contribution to their presentation of foreign fiction, 
while librarians, both in the United States and in England, will find it invalua- 
ble in checking their fiction collections. In fact, with certain changes, the 
work through translation might even achieve an international use. Lastly, 
scholars in such fields as psychology and political science should find the con- 
clusions suggestive as to the effect of this type of reading matter in changing 
man’s thinking patterns. Indeed, the European novel as a conscious or un- 
conscious medium of propaganda for the diffusion of those social ideas which 
are affecting human behavior today is admirably illustrated by this handy, 


compact little volume. 
HELEN MartTIN 


WeEsTERN ReEseERVE UNIVERSITY 


Non-professional library instruction in teachers colleges. By Maser 
Harris. (Reprinted from Peabody journal of education, Vol. XII, 
No. 2.) Nashville, Tenn.: Peabody Library School, 1934. Pp. 12. 
$0.15. 

This reprint, which is an abstract of a study on “instruction in the use of 
books and libraries in teachers colleges, or, in other words, instruction for the 
patron of the library rather than for one who is to become a librarian,” is the 
third of the “Peabody contributions to librarianship” series. It presents evi- 
dence of two kinds to show the need and prevalence of this type of instruction: 
first, a brief history of the subject; and, second, an analysis of the offerings of 
114 state teachers colleges. 

On the basis of the findings, the author concludes that three distinct kinds 
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of courses are needed in teachers colleges—first, “‘an introductory course to 
aid the student in college and after college in the use of libraries”; second, 
“one which will give the teacher a wide acquaintance with books that can be 
adapted to children and adolescents, especially in the field of his teaching”; 
and, third, “‘an advanced course in bibliography offered usually to senior- 
college and graduate students.”” The study is concluded with an outline and 
description of the three types of courses as the author has conceived them. 

This contribution adds one more piece to that already large collection of 
attempts to place library instruction of one kind or another into the curricu- 
lums of various types of institutions of higher learning. As Miss Harris says, 
librarians have sensed that students need to know more about the tools of 
learning. They have even made a few careful studies to prove that these 
general impressions were not incorrect. Having established the problem, li- 
brarians have proceeded to the next step, that of curriculum construction, 
without taking advantage of the techniques and methods which have been 
developed in that field. They (and the reviewer, too, has been guilty) have 
said, “This course consisting of the following things shall be taught for a cer- 
tain number of hours per week. If the student passes the course, the difficul- 
ties which we have observed will disappear.” Fortunately, curriculum con- 
struction proceeds on a more scientific basis than that. Having shown the 
existence of an undesirable situation (and much credit should go to them for 
so doing), the librarians should have initiated an exhaustive analysis of the 
student activities which were to be improved by the instruction. Having done 
this, they then should have built a course (or a series of units in other courses) 
around these activities in their correct proportion, and tested the validity of 
this instruction by objective measures. This has not been done. 

In so far as the author has merely made a summary of these non-scientific 
attempts at curriculum construction, the plans which she proposes rest on 
untested foundations, and, as such, contribute little to our knowledge of an 


important problem. 
Ratpu E. E,ttswortu 


GrapbvuaTe Lisrary SCHOOL 
University oF Cuicaco 


Canadian government publications: a manual for librarians. By Marion 
Vittiers Hicoins. Chicago: American Library Association, 1935. 
Pp. ix+582. $2.26. 

This Manual is concerned with the official publications of the Dominion of 
Canada. It is organized on the theory that the intelligent use of government 
documents requires an understanding of the history, organization, and func- 
tions of the governmental agencies that have issued them. Hence in every. 
chapter the listing of the publications of the various departments, bureaus, 
and other governmental bodies is preceded by a historical account showing the 
purpose, evolution, historical sequence, and interrelations of functions of the 
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issuing offices whose publications are being treated. Not only are serial and 
special publications, with fairly complete bibliographical information con- 
cerning each, listed, but also bibliographies, catalogs, and indexes relating to 
these publications. The Manual is, therefore, an excellent complement to 
Winifred Gregory’s Serial publications of foreign governments. 

Librarians and students interested in the publications of the Dominion wil! 
find this volume of great help in discovering what items have been published, 
when they have been published, and by which governmental agencies. It will 
serve as a useful check-list for library order divisions, as a guide to catalogers, 
and as an effective index for reference and research workers. These latter es- 
pecially will find the forty-two-page Subject Index a key to precious source 
material formerly more or less hidden in the documents of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Those accustomed to work with these documents—librarians, research 
workers, and public officials—will appreciate that Miss Higgins has brought 
together and organized conveniently for their use a vast amount of vital in- 
formation that has hitherto been scattered or inaccessible. They owe her a 
great debt. The University of McGill and the American Library Association 


are also to be commended for publishing the Manual. 
A. F. Kuuiman 


University or Cuicaco LIBRARIES 


Skreone og Trykte Nyhetsblad. Av Haakon Fiskaa. Oslo: Grgndahls 


Séns Boktrykkeri, 1934. Pp. 150. 

The author has for a number of years been connected with the University 
Library, Oslo. Through his work with news-letters and similar publications 
he became interested in the history of the press in general and news-letters in 
particular. A most valuable contribution to the history and development of 
these publications is contained in the thirty-nine-page Introduction. 

As far as Norway is concerned, Fiskaa places the origin of the manuscript 
form of news-letter at 1651. The first attempt at publication of a printed 
news-sheet was made in Bergen in 1721, Den Ridende Mercurius, curiously 
enough discontinued in 1722 because of opposition from Copenhagen. The 
present bibliographical study supplements an earlier contribution by the 
same author which appeared in Norvegica (pp. 62-92), a memorial publication 
issued in 1933 in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Norwegian department of the University Library." 

The bibliography proper contains 320 entries, very full and explicit. Num- 
bers I-137 represent items emanating in or relating to Norway; Nos. 138-320, 
those from, or relating to, countries other than Norway. The arrangement is 
chronological, from 1579 to 1846 for the Norway section, and from 1529 to 
1846 for the other countries. Three excellent indexes are provided: (1) alpha- 


* Reviewed in Library quarterly, III (1933), 322-25. 
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betical by title; (2) personal, place names, and subjects; (3) printers and 
presses. 

This is another in that series of important bibliographic publications pre- 
pared by members of the University Library at Oslo which have appeared 
within recent years, and which bear witness to the exceptional energy and 
initiative of both the staff members and the administration of the national 
library of Norway. 


J. C. M. Hansen 


Sr. Pererspure, Fioripa 


Social work year book 1935. A description of organized activities in social 
work and in related fields. Edited by Frep S. Haut. Third issue. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1935. Pp. 698. $4.00. 

In this series of yearbooks prepared and published under the auspices of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, social workers have developed a comprehen- 
sive, periodical record of their varied activities. 

Librarians may well emulate the high professional standards set in this 
publication. It is not an encyclopedia of social problems or social conditions, 
or a manual of what ought to be. It is a record of organized efforts in the 
United States to grapple with social problems. 

As in the preceding publications, Part I (over 500 pages) is devoted to 
topical articles, arranged alphabetically, seeking to record recent develop- 
ments in social work as reshaped by the momentous influences of the last two 
years—the complex trends growing out of the current economic depression, 
and New Deal policies devised to cope with new situations. These articles are 
written by informed specialists and executives in social work and related fields 
and are supplied with supplementary references including 1,502 books and 
pamphlets and 386 magazine articles. 

Part II of this issue of the Year 400k contains a directory of 413 national 
and international agencies, public and private; 526 public state agencies; and 
$1 state-wide private agencies. The information supplied includes address, 
name of director, purpose and activities, membership, and publications. 

The directory is followed by an Index combining, in a single alphabetical 
list, titles of the topical articles and the names of agencies included in the 
directory. National and international agencies also appear in this Index under 
their appropriate subject or subjects, thus furnishing a subject classification 
of such agencies. 

This series of yearbooks, while designed chiefly for social workers, has 
become a useful reference tool in the social sciences. The directories are in- 
dispensable to acquisition efforts of libraries that seek to acquire the fugitive 
material issued by almost one thousand American social agencies devoted to 


social welfare. 
A. F. KuHLMAN 


University oF Cu1caco Lisraries 
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Bibliothéques américaines: impressions et réflexions. By Marce. Gover. 
(Reprinted from Nouvelles de ’ Association des Bibliothécaires Suis- 
ses, No. 39.) Berne: Schweizerische Landesbibliothek, 1935. Pp. [4] 
+21. Fr. 1.20 (Swiss). 


Although M. Godet says that in seventeen days in America he could gather 
only fragmentary impressions, he seems to have absorbed much. One guesses 
that he came with strong preconceptions and that his observations served only 
to strengthen them. He visited ten libraries, half of them in New York and 
Washington, and was most impressed by their monumental buildings, their 
opulence, the luxury of their furnishings, by the children’s rooms, the numer- 
ous personnel, the statistics, the privileges extended to teachers, the long 
hours of opening, the carrels, the browsing-rooms, the behind-the-scenes com- 
forts for the staffs. Even in the depression (he was here in October, 1933) he 
found American libraries rich beyond the dreams of their European proto- 
types—their incomes reaching “‘astronomical”’ figures. 

But in spite of all this good fortune (“due less to the infallibility of our 
methods than to circumstances”), M. Godet is disappointed. We do not live 
up to our reputation. One expects novelty and a bold enterprise in library 
architecture in America; instead, one finds “imitation of a defunct art.”” The 
National Library of Switzerland is far more ‘“‘modern”’ than the libraries of 
Yale or Northwestern. Europe is more free of the past than is America. Our 
romantic desire to do homage to the book by symbolic structures has caused 
us to sacrifice practical convenience; thus the director of the New York Public 
Library must burn electric lights in his office in the middle of the afternoon. 

We Americans are accustomed to think that in service, at least, our libraries 
surpass those of Europe. But no, even here we are behind. Scholars are less 
well treated, for the books they need are in reference collections and do not 
circulate. Students, he says, are ‘‘not admitted” to the New York Public 
Library, but are forced to use their own university libraries. New York law- 
yers, “unless they are rich enough to belong to the Bar Association,” have no 
access to any adequate legal library. He leaves us little but our wealth, of 
which we become a bit ashamed when we see how we have squandered it; and 
he also reflects that “it is not much of an art to do many things with much 
money. The difficulty is to do much with little.” We have been spoiled by 
prosperity, and now that depression has enforced some discipline we would 
do well to take lessons from Europe “‘in maintaining the maximum of intellec- 
tual life with the minimum of material means.” 

M. Godet was impressed by the Chicago Conference of the American Li- 
brary Association by reason of its size and the large attendance at meetings 
(despite the rival attractions of a Worlds Fair), by our exhibits, our schemes 
for publicity and propaganda. When it comes to our library personnel, he is 
not flattering; he finds little erudition—scant knowledge of the content of our 
vast collections. He evidently agrees with J. C. M. Hanson, whom he quotes 
to the effect that mass production and the zeal for publicity have engendered 
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a superficiality fatal to scholarly, bibliographical work. The preponderance of 
women in American libraries has brought a fine “‘spirit of service” but not a 
high type of culture. Even our much-vaunted statistics are not to mislead a 
European into thinking our libraries superior, for there are countless small 
libraries in Europe; all books are not in libraries; all books on library shelves 
in America are not books read; Europeans buy more books than Americans, 
for we “have been accustomed to borrow books from infancy.” In this con- 
nection it is interesting to read in a current library periodical! an article by an 
English librarian who reports the news that authors in France are alarmed at 
the increase in circulating libraries which are depriving them of royalties and 
wish to prevent their books being sold to any but individuals. An English 
writer of high standing expresses concern at the difficulty the serious author 
has in making a living today by his pen. These statements are hardly in 
accord with M. Godet’s claims. 

This is a salutary statement for Americans to read, for we have been in- 
clined, no doubt, to think that in the field of library administration we could 
teach Europe at least as much as we could learn from her. One regrets evi- 
dences that M. Godet does not always posses that scientific accuracy whose 
absence he found so conspicuous in America, for the New Orleans Public 
Library is far from being the largest open-shelf collection in the United States; 
the American Library Association has never approached a membership of 
sixteen thousand; and the statement about students and the New York Public 
Library applies only to the reference department. 

Emity V. D. Mitter 


AMERICAN LiBrRArY ASSOCIATION 


Report of conference on supervised correspondence study held at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, August 8,9, 10, 1934. Scranton, Pa.: 
International Textbook Co., 1934. Pp. 66. $0.25. 


The handicap of the limited curricular offerings of the small high school 
has long been proverbial. The favorite solution offered for the recognized 
evils of the situation has been the elimination of such schools through consoli- 
dation. However, in most of rural America consolidation is not practicable, 
and even where it has taken place the resultant school is still a small high 
school. The human waste during the period of waiting for the elimination of 
the small high school has been great and will be greater in the future. Un- 
happiness, vocational misplacement, and loss from undiscovered abilities are 
part of the enormous price paid the failure to find a solution for the perplexing 
problem. 

In certain sections of the country, educators interested in the pupils of the 
small high school have not been content to accept this slow elimination as the 
best remedy. They have been engaged in attempting to enrich the curricular 


* Frank M. Gardner, Wilson bulletin, April, 1935. 
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offerings of these schools through novel and even revolutionary means. One 
way has been to broaden the curriculum without increasing the cost by the 
use of correspondence courses. 

Correspondence courses were first used in the United States to enrich the 
secondary school curriculum in 1923 by Superintendent S. C. Mitchell of Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan. Benton Harbor is still using such courses on a greatly 
expanded scale. In the years intervening, numerous high schools have experi- 
mented with correspondence instruction, and many of these schools continue 
to use this means of adding to the number of courses they are prepared to 
offer. Dr. P. R. Mort, director of the school of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, suggested the use of correspondence courses for curricu 
lar enrichment of small high schools in 1926. In 1928 the Sixth yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence on the “Development of the high school 
curriculum” suggested the use of supervised correspondence courses. Experi- 
mentation along these lines was begun at the University of Nebraska in 1929. 
In 1931 a grant was received from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance 
ment of Teaching, and a department for the preparation and administration 
of such courses was set up in the extension division at the university. In 1932 
the section of the National Survey of Secondary Education on The Horizontal 
organization of secondary education, under the direction of G. N. Kefauver, 
made a study of this use of correspondence courses. In 1933 the United States 
Office of Education issued a bulletin, High School instruction by mail, by 
Gaumnitz. At the February, 1934, meeting of the Department of Superin. 
tendence of the National Education Association at Cleveland, a panel discus- 
sion on supervised correspondence study was held. 

The conference on supervised correspondence study held at Columbia 
University in August, 1934, was a direct outgrowth of the rapidly increasing 
demand for information on the use of this teaching device. Its purpose was 
“to bring together pioneers in this field to exchange experiences, to further 
define problems, to determine policies for effective utilization of correspond- 
ence instruction and supervisory techniques, and, in so far as it seemed practi- 
cable, to standardize terminology and procedures.” 

The personnel of the conference included professors of education from 
several leading universities, members of the staffs of university extension 
divisions and of private commercial schools, and several superintendents of 
schools. There were also representatives of the state departments of public 
instruction of Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, and one repre- 
sentative of the Salvation Army. The report of the conference contains nine 


chapters, as follows: 
i. History of supervised correspondence study 
ii. The Place and purpose of supervised correspondence study 
iii. Guidance and supervised correspondence study 
iv. The Local supervisor 
. The Selection of well-constructed courses 
i. Accrediting supervised correspondence courses 
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vii. Standardizing cost accounting 
viii. Initiating a program of supervised correspondence study in the local school 
ix. Summary and problems of future development 


Supervised correspondence study was defined at the conference as “that 
procedure in which the local high school secures the instructional materials, 
provides regular periods in the school day for study, supervises the work of 
the student, and returns the required written responses to the correspondence 
center for suggestions, corrections, and criticisms.” There follows a discussion 
of the advantages and disadvantages of this system, and a list of precautions 
to the superintendent who is using the procedure in his school for the first time. 

The Report points out the necessity for careful guidance where supervised 
correspondence study is used. The small high school with a program so 
limited that little or no guidance was necessary has found that the greatly 
expanded curriculum made possible through extension course work demands 
careful educational and vocational guidance on the part of the local school 
administrator. 

The division of labor between the correspondence school and the local 
supervisor has careful consideration. The selection and the recognized func- 
tions of the local supervisor, as well as the proper choice of each course for 
every student, are presented as very important factors in the successful 
operation of the plan. 

From the discussion on accreditment, it is made clear that accrediting 
agencies are not likely to pass upon the question of accrediting supervised 
correspondence study work until higher institutions have had an opportunity 
to see the merits of the method. 

The final chapter lists several points of departure for further research. One 
of the most important is the suggestion of the need of a whole series of studies 
to evaluate the results of this type of teaching. It is also stated that the 
problem of relations between the local school and correspondence-study center 
is a field for investigation. Another important problem is that of developing 
methods and techniques for the construction of courses which will properly 
organize the subject matter, direct the learning process, motivate interest, and 
at the same time challenge the student to do creative work and to develop his 
initiative. 

The last twenty-five pages of the Report are devoted to an extensive anno- 
tated Bibliography of supervised correspondence study in secondary schools. 
This Bibliography lists not only materials on work in this country, but also 
includes articles concerning correspondence study in Alaska, Australia, Can- 
ada, China, and Russia. 

The entire Report, with its many implications, is a challenge to those who 
advocate consolidation as the only answer to the problem of improving the 


secondary school in rural America. 
A. A. Reep 


University oF NEBRASKA 
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Anuari de les biblioteques populars 1933. Barcelona: Direcciéd Técnica de 
Biblioteques, Palau de la Generalitat, [1934]. Pp. 307. 


This volume brings together the reports for 1933 of eighteen public libraries of 
Catalonia. In addition to staff directories and written reports by the directors of the 
various libraries, graphs and tables present the numerical holdings of each library and 
its circulation statistics. 


A Beginner's guide to bibliography with examples drawn from the field of educa- 
tion. By Ereanor M. Witmer and Erne M. Feac ey. 2d ed., revised. 
New York: Teachers College Library, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 32. 
$o. 50. 


A Beginners guide to bibliography has been prepared by the librarian and the library 
consultant of Teachers College Library, Columbia University, as an aid to the student 
in the field of education in handling the bibliographic material for a term paper. The 
student is here acquainted with the basic procedure in locating material, compiling and 
using a working bibliography, documenting a paper, and preparing the bibliography in 
its final revised form, and is supplied with a select list of books on the general subject of 
bibliography. Much of the material is of the sort included in student handbooks and 
guides to the use of the library. 


Biéniorpadia Jlirepatrypu 3 Yxpaincpkoro Monknbopy. Tom I. By 
OJIEKCAHJIEP AHJIPIEBCbKHM. Y xueni : Beeyxpaincexa 
akajleMiA HayK eTHOrpadi 4HO-PoIKIIbOpHa KOMICciA, 1930. Pp. xxvii 
+821+/[2]. [ina 10 xp6. 75 x. 


This bibliography of Ukrainian folk-lore literature compiled by Olexander Andriev- 
sky is much to be welcomed, as the only work of this type, in this field, was Grinchenko’s 
bibliography published as early as 1901. This work of Grinchenko, though of great value 
in its day, has naturally become somewhat obsolete—and, moreover, almost impossible 
to obtain. Therefore the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences is to be congratulated on the 
publication of the present volume. 

The arrangement of the material is chronological; the present volume, the first, 
covers the material up to the end of 1916. The publications of the revolutionary and 
post-revolutionary period will be included in the next volume. The work is provided 
with adequate indexes; but it is perhaps to be regretted that none of these are in some 
Western European language, for in its present form a knowledge of Russian, at any 
rate, is absolutely essential, for anyone interested in the subject. 


Harvard Library notes. No. 24 (March, 1935). Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Library, 1935. Pp. 32. 
The twenty-fourth number of Harvard Library notes marks the revival of this publi- 
cation which first appeared in June, 1920, and which has lapsed since 1931. The editors 


plan to continue the policy of issuing the notes irregularly as occasion arises—probably 
two or three times a year—and will continue to distribute it gratuituously to members 
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of the library staff and library patrons. The notes are designed to present a story of the 
growth and activity of the library so that the staff may understand better how their in- 
dividual tasks contribute to the whole and so those interested in the welfare of the li- 
brary may keep informed as to its progress. It seems unfortunate that the editors can 
not undertake “the obligations of a subscription list”; certainly scholars, librarians, and 
bibliophiles will find much of interest in them. However, the editors have agreed to send 
the next four issues to anyone contributing a dollar or more to the cost of printing. 


Helps for club program makers. Compiled by ExizapetH Gittetre Henry. 
2d ed., revised. Chicago: American Library Association, 1935. Pp. 86. 
$0.75. 

This subject index to study outlines appearing in books, pamphlets, and magazines 
will be most useful to librarians for answering the numerous requests for study guides 
and program suggestions that come from program chairmen of women’s clubs. Besides 
the references listed under program topics, this booklet also supplies a list of books en- 
titled ““T he Clubwoman’s Own Library,” a list of useful references on programs, papers, 
and publicity, a directory of publishers and periodicals, and a list of state agencies giving 
help to women’s clubs. In addition, three tentative programs for a year’s study are 
worked out; but this is the section which one will perhaps find least attractive, since the 
topics suggested have the fault all too common in women’s club programs—they are 
too ambitious in scope to encourage anything but the most superficial type of “study.” 
Intellectual co-operation. Vol. 11, No. 7. Paris: International Institute of 

Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations. Pp. 227-54. Twelve 

numbers, $3.25; single copy, $0.30. 

The meeting of the Committee of Library Experts of the League of Nations’ Insti- 


tute of Intellectual Co-operation, which was informally held at Paris, July 4, 1934, to 
discuss the professional training of librarians, is reported in this number of the Bulletin. 


Key to League of Nations documents placed on public sale 1932-33. Third 
supplement of Key to League of Nations documents, 1920-1929. By Marie 
J. Carroit. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1934. Pp. xiiit+107. 


This volume follows the plan and arrangement of material of the preceding issues of 
the Key. Order numbers for Library of Congress cards are given under the “Sales Num- 
ber” of each document—a practice initiated with the second supplement of the Key, 
covering 1931 publications. The issues of the Key expedite checking completeness of 
receipts of publications by libraries having a global subscription to the League's publica- 
tions. They also simplify the ordering of separates or special series, cataloging, binding, 
and reference service. 

Library handbook for Catholic students. By Wittiam T. O'Rourke. New 

York: Bruce Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. xvi+184. 


Mr. O'Rourke, the assistant librarian of Holy Cross College and chairman of the 
Catholic Library Association Committee on Catholic Bibliography, has prepared this 
handbook, as he says, “to explain to Catholic students the facility with which book, 
pamphlet, and magazine material in their school and college libraries may be obtained 
and used most efficiently; and to acquaint Catholic students with standard reference 
works, and above all Catholic reference works, whose great expanse and variety of sub- 
ject are too little known.” There are chapters on the student’s relation to books and 
libraries, the card catalog, classification, call numbers and arrangement of books on the 
shelves, general reference works, periodical indexes, reference works for special subjects, 
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pamphlets and clipping files, and three appendixes giving a classified list of foreign- 
language Catholic reference works, lists of Catholic books in philosophy and sociology, 
and a reference list of books in Classical Greek and Latin literature. 


The National Archives. Speech of Hon. Clifton A. Woodrum of Virginia in the 
House of Representatives, Wednesday, March 13, 1935. Washington, D.C.:; 
Government Printing Office, 1935. Pp. 20. 

This section of the Congressional record, available in reprint form, is one to be read 
by everyone interested in the history of the establishment and the operation of the 
National Archives. Representative Woodrum presents, in defense of the appropriation 
for National Archives included in the first deficiency appropriation bill, an outline of the 
institution’s history, showing how the demand for the adequate care and housing of th. 
nation’s records was an issue as early as 1810 and continued to press itself upon the 
attention of succeeding congresses until the National Archives Act was passed in 1934 
He gives in full the report of the provisional committee appointed by President Hoover 
in 1930, which outlines the plans for the type of building needed to house the records, 
the form of organization, plans for operation, and personnel—which report, with a few 
modifications, forms the basis for the present budget. A discussion follows Mr. Wood- 
rum’s speech, in which the rumor that the National Archives would become a distribut- 
ing agency for government pamphlets is denied; the Celler Bill, which provides for the 
codification of rules and regulations of all departments and the deposit of the codified 
rules in the National Archives, is explained; and the advisability of putting the archives 
department under civil service regulations is discussed. 


Nederlandsche Overheidsuitgaven. Lijst van officieele uitgaven verschenen in 
4 - g 

Nederland en Nederlandsch Oost- en West-Indié, bewerkt door het ruilbureau 

der Koninklijke Bibliotheek. Vol. V. ’S-Gravenhage: Algemeene Lands- 

drukkerij, 1934. Pp. 127. 

This is the fifth annual list of the official publications of the Netherlands, including 
East and West Indies, the first having appeared in 1930. This issue is devoted chiefly to 
publications issued in 1933; some later and some earlier items are also included. For 
the Netherlands and East Indies, entries are grouped under issuing offices; and for the 
provinces, they are grouped under the respective provinces. Entries have sufficiently 
complete bibliographical information to be useful to librarians in ordering, cataloging, 
and reference work. Prices are given in most instances. Some items are distributed 
gratis. Five hundred and six entries are included. 


“Progress comes to the Library,” in 4/umni news of St. Louis University, 
February, 1935, p- 4- 

This short article essays to interest the alumni of St. Louis University in library 
buildings—and more particularly in a new library building for St. Louis University 
not by setting forth the conventional account of the inadequacies of the present li 
brary structure, but by picturing the ideal modern library building—“what we would 
build if we could” —as perfect a building as science can design for the accommodation 
of books and readers, a windowless library, air-conditioned and artificially lighted. 


Répertoire des associations de bibliothécaires membres de la Fédération Inter- 
nationale. By FEépERATION INTERNATIONALE DES ASSOCIATIONS DE 
BisuiotHecaires. La Haye: Martinus Nijhoff, 1935. Pp. 62+[2]. 


This first directory of the Fédération Internationale des Associations de Bibliothé- 
caires lists by country all the library associations belonging to the Fédération and gives 
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the following information about each: name and address of headquarters; date of found- 
ing; aim of association; admission requirements; internal organization; activities and 


publications; numbers of members; and budget. A list of the directing board of the 
Fédération, its sub-committees, and its publications are also included. 


Russell Herman Conwell, 1843-1925. A bibliography. By Mavrice F. 
TauBer. Philadelphia: Temple University Library, 1935. Pp. [8]+40. 


Temple University at Philadelphia pays a tribute to its founder and president in this 
bibliography, which lists, and in most cases annotates, over two hundred items written 
by or about Russell Herman Conwell. Soldier, lawyer, editor, lecturer, preacher, and 

ducator—Conwell was all of these, and the 84 works recorded in this bibliography re- 

flect his versatility. There are campaign lives of Grant, Garfield, and Blaine; biographies 
of Spurgeon, Bayard Taylor, and John Wanamaker; a book on women’s legal rights; 
and numerous sermons and lectures. The arrangement of the bibliography (now issued 
temporarily in mimeographed form) is chronological in the section dealing with Con- 
well’s work and alphabetical in the section listing books and articles about him. There 
is separate list of references to encyclopedic and dictionary articles, a record of popular 
sermons by Conwell, an index of portraits, and a general author, title, and subject 
index. While some articles appearing in newspapers are cited, the compiler has not 
attempted to include all the material in the newspaper field. 


ok 


aff manual. Edited by Jeanette Besse. Cleveland: Flora Stone Mather 


Library, Western Reserve University, 1935. Pp. [3]+40. 

The procedure in each of the divisions of the Flora Stone Mather College Library at 
Western Reserve University is described in detail in this mimeographed pamphlet. 
The mechanical work of compiling the Manual was accomplished with FERA assistance. 
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The following publications have been received at the offices of the 

Library quarterly: 

An Analytical bibliography of universal collected biography. Comprising books 
published in the English tongue in Great Britain and Ireland, America and 
the British Dominions. Compiled by Puyius M. Ricues. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Freperic Kenyon. London: Library Association, 1934. 
Pp. ix+709. £4. 45. od. to non-members; £3. 35. od. to members. 

An Annotated bibliography of bibliographies of statutory materials of the United 
States. By Lawrence Kerr. (“Harvard series of legal bibliographies,” 
No. 2.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. xvii+1g1. 

Association des Bibliothécaires Francais. Chronique. 1X* Année. Paris: Asso- 
ciation des Bibliothécaires Frangais, [1935], Pp. 32. 

Bibliographica. Boletin de la Biblioteca. Ano 11, No. 8 (March, 1934). Buenos 
Aires: Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales Universidad de Buenos 
Aires. Pp. v+82. 

Bibliography of the Continental Reformation: materials available in English. By 
Ronap H. Barnton. (“Monographs in church history,” No. 1.) Chicago: 
American Society of Church History, 1935. Pp. 54. $1.00. 

A Bibliography of British history (1700-1715). With special reference to the 
reign of Queen Anne. Vol. 1, 1700-1707. By Witt1amM THomas Morcany. 
(“Indiana University studies,” Nos. 94 and 95.) Bloomington, Ind.: Uni- 
versity of Indiana, 1934. Pp. xvii+524. 

Boletin mensual del Seminario de Ciencias Furidicas y Sociales. Ato 111, No. 29 
(November, 1934). Buenos Aires: Facultdad de Derecho de Ja Universi- 
dad de Buenos Aires. Pp. 1105-38. Annual subscription, $5.00. 

Booklist books 1934. Selected by the vote of many librarians and compiled by 
the Starr or THE Book.ist. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1935. Pp. 64. $0.65. 

The Chicago college plan. By Cuauncey Samuet Boucuer. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xi+344. $3.00. 

Chinese calligraphy. By Lucy Driscoit and Kenji Tova. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. vii+70. $2.00. 

Dartmouth College library bulletin. Vol. 11, No. 2 (March, 1935). Hanover, 
N.H.: Baker Library, Dartmouth College, 1935. Pp. 23-40. 

Financial situation in rural schools and small independent school districts, 
1934-35. By Howarp A. Dawson. (Circular No. 138.) Washington, 
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D.C.: Office of Education of the U.S. Department of the Interior, 1935. 
Pp. 9 +115]. 

First appearance in print of some four hundred familiar quotations exhibited at 
the Olin Memorial Library, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., Febru- 
ary 24—March 23, 1935. Middletown, Conn.: Olin Memorial Library, 
1935. Pp. xiv+261. $2.00. 

Geschichte der Bibliotheken im alten Orient. By Fritz Mitxav. Leipzig: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1935. Pp. [1]+58. Rm. 4. 

International bibliography of historical sciences. Fifth year, 1930. Edited for 
the INTERNATIONAL ComMITTEE OF Historica Sciences. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1934. Pp. cxii+514. $9.90 in paper; $10.65 in cloth. 

Jahrbuch der Biicherpreise. Ergebnisse der Versteigerungen in Deutschland, 
Deutsch-Osterreich, Holland, Der Schweiz, Skandinavien, Der Tschechoslo- 
wakei, Ungarn. Compiled by Gerrrup Hespecer. XXVIII. Jahrgang: 
1933- Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1934. Pp. x+267. Rm. 20. 

Looking toward a public welfare plan. A digest of recent opinion in the fields of 
social work and public welfare administration. Compiled by Russet H. 
Kurtz. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1935. Pp. 34. $0.25. 

Madras Library Association. Seventh annual report. Madras: Madras Library 
Association, 1935. Pp. 165. 

A Manual of library organization. By B. M. Heapicar. (“Library Associa- 
tion series of library manuals,” Vol. VII.) New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1935. Pp. 287. $4.00. 

Outline of town and city planning. A review of past efforts and modern aims. By 
Tuomas Apams. Foreword by Frankuin D. Roosevett. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1935. Pp. 368. $3.00. 

Principles of genetics and eugenics. A study of heredity and variation in plants, 
animals, and man. By Natuan Fasten. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. Pp. 
vill+407. $2.80. 

The Present international copyright situation. Threats of reprisal. By Tuor- 
vALD Sotserc. Washington, D.C.: Privately printed, 1934. Pp. 28. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Conference of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, June 28-30, 19374. Seattle, Wash.: Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, 1935. Pp. 102. 

Public library buildings: their financing, design, construction, equipment, and 
operation. By Dana Quick McComs. Los Angeles: Privately printed for 
M. McComb, 1935. Pp. 325. $5.00. 

Report of the General Library. By Witttam Warner Bisuop. (Reprinted from 
the President’s report, University of Michigan, 1933-1934.) Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan [1935]. Pp. 19. 

Reuben McMillan Free Library. Public Library System of Youngstown and 
Mahoning County. Report for 1933. Youngstown, Ohio: Reuben McMillan 
Free Library, 1935. Pp. [2]+40. 
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A Selection of books and manuscripts in the Lockwood Memorial Library of the 
University of Buffalo. New York: Printed by Richard W. Ellis for the 
Lockwood Memorial Library, 1935. Pp. xx+60. 

Slovanské knihoveda III. Zd. V. Tobolkovi k Sedesdtce z domova iz ciziny. Redi- 
goval Jan Emter. Praha: Ceskoslovenské Spoletnost Knihovédna, 1934. 
Pp. 98. 

Social change and education. Thirteenth yearbook. Prepared by the Commis- 
sion ON Epucation ror New Sociat anp Economic RELATIONSHIPS, 
Washington, D.C.: Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1935. Pp. 384. $2.00. 

Stanford University Libraries. Annual report of the director, 1933-34. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, [1935]. Pp. 47. 

Systeme de classification des sciences agricoles. By S. von FRAUENDORFER. 
Rome: Institut International d’Agriculture, 1934. Pp. xxv+171. 20 liras. 

Thirty years of educational pioneering: the philosophy of the cooperative system 
and its practical test. By Herman Scunerper. Cincinnati: University of 
Cincinnati, 1935. Pp. 32. 

Unemployment insurance and reserves in the United States. A selected list of 
recent references. Compiled by Laura A. THompson. (“Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics,” No. 611.) Washington, D.C.: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor, 1935. Pp. v+ 


$4+v. $0.10. 
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“Ordinarily the current numbers of the thousand and 
more periodicals received at the Library of Northwest- 
ern University go at once directly to the open shelves of 
the Periodical Room. But an exception is made in the 
case of the Pamosrion. The assistants know that 
I want to see this periodical immediately upon its ar- 
rival and they make a practice of leaving it on my desk 
as soon as it comes. I always find in its pages something 
of professional as well as personal interest.”-— Ts £0poRE 
Westey Kocu, Librarian, Northwestern Unioersity, 
Evanston, Mil. 


“Your excellent bibliographical magazine has proved of 
great interest and assistance to my staff, who consult it 
to keep in touch with the leading figures and events in 
the book-world.”—Eanest R. bo, Chief Librerian, 
Public Library, Melbourne, Australia. 
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A DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES 


EDITED BY 
SIR WILLIAM CRAIGIE 


Co-editor of the Oxford English Dictionary 
Professor of English, the University of Chicago 


WITH THE COLLABORATION OF 
JAMES R. HULBERT 


Professor of English, the University of Chicago 
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Since 1925, and more extensively since 1927, This includes not only new words and meanings 
the collecting of material for such adictionary that have originated on this side of the Atlan- 
has been carried on at the University of Chi- 


it safe tic, but also a large number of ordinary English 
cago, and to some extent at other universities. 


The work is now fer encugh edvanced to begin words which have obtained greater currency in 


publication in parts. their new home, or have been applied ina 


special sense. 


Ww 
The aim, first in collecting and subsequently in ww 
selecting the material for A DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH, has been to ob- 
tain and present all that is really significant for 
the history of the language in the area now 
covered by the United States. well. 


Compiled on this basis, the Dictionary will to 
a@ great extent embody the history not only of 


American speech but of American culture as 


« 
To be published in 20-25 Parts 


A further description of this important project is available 
in an interesting, illustrated brochure. 


Write for a copy. 
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